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GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 



In this course of Christian instruction, there are 
eight text-hooks, bearing the following titles : — Ear- 
ly Religious Lessons; Palestine and the Hebrew 
People ; Lessons on the Old Testament ; Life of 
Christ; Books and Characters of the New Testa- 
ment ; Religious Duties and Christian Morals ; Doc- 
trines of Scripture ; Scenes from Christian History. 

The first of these is designed to be used — though 
not to the entire exclusion of other text-books for 
that period — by all pupils under ten years of age. 
As children enter the Sunday School at different 
ages, it seems necessary to leave them, up to a cer- 
tain period, without a very rigidly determined order 
of instruction, and more than afterwards under the 
direction of the individual preferences and judg- 
ments of their teachers, in regard to their methods 
of study. The first manual, consisting of selected 
passages of Scripture and simple illustrative verses, 
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is offered to these teachers as an aid to their work. 
The object here is not so much connection between 
the parts, as to fasten in the child^s mind certain 
sacred words and truths, fraught with hallowed asso- 
ciations, which may prove a treasury of comfort and 
suggest themes of devout meditation through the 
whole of life. Each exercise is to he thoroughly 
fixed in the pupiVs memory. It may then be ex- 
plained and illustrated, according to the teacher^s 
pleasure or o'J)portunity. 

At the beginning of each school year, all the pu- 
pils within the school, that have arrived at the age of 
ten within the year preceding, are to be arranged 
in classes of convenient size, and to be occupied 
one school year — not more nor less — with Manual 
No. 2, — " Palestine and the Hebrew People." 

All pupils that have become eleven years old 
within the year preceding, are to study for one year 
Manual No. 3. No. 4 is for scholars between the 
ages of twelve and thirteen. No. 5 is for those 
between thirteen and fourteen. No. 6 is for those 
between fourteen and fifteen. No. 7 is for those 
between fifteen and sixteen. No. 8 is for those be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen. 

The order of succession in the subjects of study 
will be observed, and the obvious reasons that pre- 
scribe it. The success of the plan, in any given 



school, will probably depend much on a strict adher- 
ence to this system. 

Most of the text-books contain only about thirty 
lessons each. Room is thus provided for the vaca- 
tion that is introduced into some Sunday Schools, 
for unavoidable interruptions within the year, and 
for a review of the book. 

The lessons are of such length that they may be 
fully recited in about half an hour ; and, to do them 
justice, not less than that amount of time should be 
lefl free from all other occupation in every Sunday 
School exercise. 

The design is that each subject, in the order, shall 
be thus thoroughly mastered and understood by the 
class ; that, at the close of the year, they may be as 
well fitted for examination in it, as the classes of our 
common schools are in their several branches of 
study. It is earnestly recommended to parents, 
teachers, and pastors, that they require of the young 
committed to their charge, and pursuing this course, 
so much time and application as will accomplish 
this end. The result, to say nothing of spiritual 
impressions, would be the possession of a body of 
Christian information of the utmost value, and such 
as no youth can remain ignorant of, in a commu- 
nity like ours, without cause for deep reproach. 

The names of the writers, arranged alphabetical- 
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ly, and not according to the order of the books in 
the course, are as jbllows : — 

Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, 

" S. G. BULFINGH, 

'* RuFus Ellis, 

** Edward E. Hale, 

" F. D. Huntington, 

** John H. Morison, 

** Ephraim Pbabodt. 



PREFACE. 



The following Lessons havd been prepared 
for the use of Sunday School classes coni'' 
poded of children who are £rom fourteen to 
fifteen years of age. Such children may be 
expected, and required, to exercise their own 
thought in every subject of study. For this 
reason, the attempt has not been made to 
give answers which are to be committed to 
memory. It has been the writer's aim to 
present a complete outline of the subject of 
each lesson, and to make the answers as brief 
as possible, in accordance with this design. 
Scholars can answer the questions in their 
own words. It is presumed that each lesson 
will suggest a sufficient number of topics of 
conversation to occupy the full time which 
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is nsually allotted to the exercises of the 
Sunday SchooL 

In some of the lessons there are more refer- 
ences to passages of Scripture than may seem 
to be necessary. They have sometimes been 
purposely multiplied, to help the pupil to a 
greater familiarity with the pages of the Bible. 

The Teacher will remember that these are 
Lessons upon Religious Duties, and not. upon 
Religious Doctrines; and that many things 
are therefore omitted, which would otherwise 
have been introduced. 
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LESSON I. 

eOirSGIENGE. 



Q. What do we mean by Conscience ? 

A, It is that faculty by which we see and feel the 

difierence between the right and the wrong. 
Q. How does conscience act ? 
A, When a child is tempted to do wrong, he feels 

something within him which tells him not to sin. 

This is his conscience. Conscience tells us two 

things : first, that we should not do what is wrong ; 

and next, that we i^ould do what is right. 
Q. What feelings does conscience bring after our 

right and wrong actions ? 
A. When we do right, conscience approves, and 

we feel happy. When we do wrong, conscience 

brings the sense of guilt. 
Q. Is the joy of doing right like any other pleasure ? 
A, It is not. We are happy with our friends ; we 

are happy in our sports, or in good fortune. But 
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another, and a different, happiness comes when 
we keep down our anger, and try to do what is 
right. 

Q. Is our sorrow for having done wrong like any 
other trouble ? 

A, It is not. We may be ashamed because we 
have acted foolishly ; we may be sorry for our 
mistakea, or our losses. But the sense of guilt 
brings a very different feeling. It takes away 
our happiness among friends, or our joy in suc- 
cess. If we have not the sense of guilt, we can 
bear every other pam. 

Q. What idea is always connected with good and 
wicked actions ? 

A, The idea that good actions deserve approval, 
and that bad ones deserve punishment. 

Q. How is this feeling sometimes shown ? 

A. When men are guilty, they are ill at ease, and 
in constant fear that punishment will come upon 
them. Gen. iii. 8 ; xlii. 21, 22 ; Prov. xxviii. 1. 

Q. Do we measure the guilt of wicked men by the 
harm which they do ? 

A. No. The plot of General Arnold to betray his 
country failed ; but his guilt was the same as if 
it had been successful. Sometimes wicked ac- 
tions bring good to those whom they were meant 
to injure. Joseph^s brethren sold him into Egypt 
as a slave. The result was, that he became able 
to save them and his father^s house. Yet they 
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were not less guilty on that account. Gen. xlr. 
The death of Jesus has brought blessings to the 
world ; yet Judas was not the less guilty for be- 
traying him. 

Q. If great harm comes from what we do, will that 
prove that we have been wicked ? 

A. It will not. We might accidentally injure an- 
other, or even destroy his life. Though we could 
never forget our sorrow for such a misfortune, 
we could not feel, and others could not feel, 'that 
we were guilty. 

Q. When is a person guilty ? 

A. He is guilty when he means to do wrong, or to 
injure others ; or when he does not care whether 
harm is done or not. If a boy should recklessly 
throw a stone into a crowd of playmates, and in- 
jure one of them, his carelessness makes him 
guilty, although he intended to commit no injury. 

Q. Can we measure the goodness of men by the 
good which their actions seem to do ? 

A. We cannot. If a man should give money to the 
poor because it was expected of him, or in order 
to gain their good-will, the gift might help the 
poor, but would be no proof of goodness in him. 
The unJTist judge awarded justice to a poor widow, 
because he was tired of hearing her complaints. 
Luke xviii. 5. A child may be compelled to 
share his gifts or toys with his playmates ; but, 
unless he does it willingly, he is not really gen- 
erous. 
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Q. May not people be tnily good when tbey seem 
to do little for others P 

A. Many persons have no means of doing mueh for 
others. The poor widow had only two mites to 
give ; yet Jesus said that she gave more than the 
rich men. Luke xxi. 3, 4. If men do all that 
they can, it matters not whether their gifts are 
great or small. Matt. x\:v. 28. 

Q. What makes a peraon truly good ? 

A. The desire to act rightly, or to do good toothers. 
If we are entirely sure that others have a good 
purpose in what they do, we are satisfied. 

Q. What is a good intention, — a good purpose ? 

A, It is more than a mere wish for good to others, 
l^ilate saw no harm in Jesus, and wished to deliver 
him ; but he was afraid to follow his good im- 
pulse, and suffered him to be crucified. Though 
he washed his hands, as if to say that he had no 
part in the act, he was still guilty. Matt, zxvii. 
17-24. 

Q. What must our purpose be ? 

A, A determination to obey the right. Pilate should 
have risked his office and his life by doing right. 
A child must obey his parents, oven if his com- 
panions laugh at him. A good purpose resists 
temptations to do wrong. It has made men will- 
ing to die for truth and right. 

Q. Are we not very apt to think that we have such 
good purposes ? 
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A, We are. Children o^n plan the good dee^ds 
which they will do when they become older, and 
have riches or power. Men of^ think of the 
good which they would do, if tbey were in the 
place of other men. 

Q. How can we tell whellier thege wte really good 
feelings ? 

A. We can prove 1§iem every day. If we are self- 
ish, and yiedd to temptations naw^ we ought to 
see that we should do the eame in any other 
place. If we do not love those about us as ijiw 
ought to love Ihem, we are mistaken when we 
think that we should love others better. 

Q. Does wickedness always appear in action ? 

A. Some persons are kept away from temptations 
which they could not resist. Some have not the 
means of doing what they are bad enough to wish. 
Others are not restrained from doing wsong by 
their consciences, but by the fear of detection and 
punishment.* All such persons may be equally 
guilty in their hearty with those who commit 
great crimes. 

Q. Can we tell whedier we are like suc^h persons ? 

A, We can prove this also every day. If we are 
ready to do wrong now, to commit what we call 
little sins, when we are not kept back by the fear 
of dojtection or the fear of punishment, we are 
not truly good ; and if we were in the place of 
those whom we call sinful, we might be tempted 
to do as they have done. 
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Q. By what rule must we judge our own actions, 
and the actions of others ? 

A. By their motives and principles. Luke xvi. 10. 
We cannot apply this rule too closely. 

Q. From what motive must we act, if we wish to 
have the approval of conscience ? 

A. We must do what is right, hecause we feel it to 
be right ; and we must avoid what is wrong, be- 
cause we feel it to be a sin against our con- 
sciences, and a sin against God. 

Q. If we act from this motive, what may we hope ? 

A. We may hope to Jbecome true brothers to all 
good men. We may do very little in the world ; 
but if we have the same spirit which was in them, 
and do what we can, we are their brothers still. 
We may thus become brothers to saints, and 
apostles, and to Jesus himself. This helps us 
to understand what Jesus says in Matt. viii. 11. 



LESSON II. 

EDXrCATION OF THE CONSCIENCE. 

Q. Do all men possess this faculty of conscience ? 

A. They do. In all nations and languages we find 
words which describe the difference between right 
and wrong. When men had no other teaching, 
they had their consciences to tell them what was 
right. Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
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Q. Does conscience say the same thing in all men ? 

A. It does not. There are some things which all 
men think are right, and some which all men 
think are wrong. To cheat, or lie, or commit 
murder, all men believe to be wrong ; but therd 
are many things in which their consciences differ. 

Q. Is this difference of feeling sometimes very great ? 

A. It is. Some men have thought it right to perse- 
cute those who did not believe what they believed. 
Acts xxvi. 9-11. In India, mothers have thougbt 

^ it their duty to throw their children into the River 
Ganges, as a sacrifice to their gods. Men hate 
done strange and cruel things from a mistaken 
conscience. 

Q. How, then, can we be sure that we are acting 
rightly ? 
. A, We must try to make our consciences always 
right. We can educate the mind to think more 
rapidly and more correctly. And we can edu- 
cate the conscience, and make its judgments more 
true. 

^. How can we educate the conscience ? 

A. One way of educating it is to use it Every 
organ of the body, and every faculty of the mind, 
is strengthened by use, and weakened by neglect. 
If a man should cease to use his arms, he might 
at last lose the power to use them. In many 
things men do not use their consciencesi, and 
therefore do not see the wrong of theit -adtion. 

NO. VI. 2 
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When men did not ask if the slave-trade was 
right, when they did not ask if it was right freely 
to use intoxicating drinks, their consciences did 
not teach them the wrong of such practices. 

Q. What else can we do to educate it ? 

A, We can obey it. Conscience speaks more clearly 
and more strongly as men obey it more constantly. 
It may thus gain a power which we should not 
dare, or wish, to disobey. 

Q. Is there any thing more that we can do to im- 
prove the conscience ? 

A. We can study the words and actions of good 
men. As the thoughts of stronger minds help us 
to think, and to learn what is truth, so the lives of 
good men, and their ideas of right and duty, give 
to our consciences a clearer sight. The examples 
of the good in Scripture and in history can thus 
make the conscience powerful and pure. 

Q. How may we injure the conscience ? 

A. We injure it when we neglect to use it. We 
injure it by bad associates. Young persons, and 
older ones, are often laughed out of strict ideas of 
right and wrong by wicked companions. They 
learn to think lightly of sin, until they are pre- 
pared to be guilty of it 

Q. What does most to injure the conscience ? 

A. Disobedience to its commands. When a child 
does wrong for the first time, he feels his guilt 
deeply. But if he goes on in wickedness, this 
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sense of guilt soon grows weak. In this way men 
harden themselves to commit great crimes. 

Q. How far may we thus injure the conscience ? 

A, Men have sometimes become so wicked that 
they loved the evil, and called the evil good, and 
the good evil. Isa. v. 20. Jesus refers to this 
moral state in Matt. vi. 22, 23. Many persons 
think it is weak to forgive injury and insult, as 
Jesus forgave. They consider meekness Veak, 
and resentment manly. At one time the Prodigal 
Son loved his wickedness, and hated the better 
life in his father's house. All wickedness tends 
to bring this result. 

Q. Can we teach the conscience to be entirely 
silent } 

A. Every bad habit silences it for a time. A fixed 
habit of swearing makes the conscience dead to 
the sense of its guilt. A habit of lying blunts the 
sense of shame for falsehood, and causes a per- 
son to dread detection more than he dreads sin. 
Our consciences are of\en silent about many 
things ; — our waste of time, our idleness, our bad 
habits of feeling and of life. 

Q. Can we destroy the conscience ? 

A. No sin can do that. At some period in their 
history, men will be led to look into their lives ; 
and when they do, they find that conscience is 
not destroyed, but has only been sleeping. And 
then it wakes, and makes them see their guilt 



Q. What examples of this waking of the conscience 
are given in the Bible ? 

A. The Prodigal Son was brought to himself by the 
waking of his conscience, when he was alone and 
suffering. Luke xv. 14-21. Peter was led to 
see his guilt by his Master^s look. Luke xxii. 61. 
Judas saw his guilt when Jesus was condemned 
to be crucified, and tried to save him by carrying 
back the thirty pieces of silver. Matt xxvii. 3-^5. 
David saw his great crime when the prophet I*^a- 
than rebuked him. 2 Sam. xii, 1 - 14. 

Q. Do we know of other instance? of this revival of 
the conscience ? 

A. Great criminals have oflen ended their lives b^ 
confessions of their w;ickedness. When arrested 
for their erimes, they began tq think seriously of 
their manner of life, and then they felt their guilt. 
Children have felt their consciences revive when 
they have been left alone to think of thpir wrong 
actions. 

Q. Must not conscience always wake at last, even 
in the most wicked men ? 

A. We cannot doubt it. If it does not really awake 
in this world, it must do so in anothef. When 
the Bible says that the books shall be opened, and 
every one shall be judged by what is written in 
them, it means to teach us that we must all be )ed 
to see our lives as God sees them, and that, if we 
live wickedly, conscience will make us feel our 
guilt. Rev. XX. 12. 



Q. By what rules must we act, if we wish to keep 
our consciences pure and watchful ? 

A, First, we must study to learn what our duty 
really is ; and next, we must strive to do it. Con- 
science will thus gain clearer sight, and greater 
power. 

Q. How can we destroy the had effect of our wrong 
actions upon our consciences ? 

A. We must learn to look at them in the same way 
as if they had been done by another person. 
When we do wrong, we often try to excuse our- 
selves. We thus cover up our guilt, and silence 
the voice of conscience. 

Q. What is the effect and punishment of sin ? 

A* It takes away our power to see the truth. Matt, 
xiii. 15 ; Luke zvL 31. 

Q. What is the effect and reward of goodness ? 

A. It increases our power to see the truth. John 
vii. 17 ; Matt v. 8; James iv. 7,. 8. 

Q, What example is in the life of Jesus to encour- 
age us ? 

A. The account of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness. Jesus resisted the Tempter, and then good 
thoughts — angels — came and ministered to him 
and dwelt alwa3rs in his heart. Matt iv. 1-11. 
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LESSON III. 

EDUCATION OF THE CONSCIENCE, AND ITS AUTHOEITT. 

Q. If conscience may say very different things in 
different men, and if every man's conscience may 
be injured by his wrong actions, what do we need 
to teach us ? 

A, We need a rule of pure truth to which all men 
can go to learn whether their ideas of duty are 
really right. 

Q. May we expect such a teaching ? 

A, We cannot fail to expect it. A child goes to 
his parent when he needs instruction and help, 
trusting in a parent's love. We are all children 
of our Father in heaven ; and we may trust in his 
love to give the truth which we need, much more 
than we can trust in our parents here. 

Q. Has this higher instruction been given us ? 

A, All Christians believe that it has been given to 
us by Jesus Christ. 

Q. What reasons lead us to think so ? 

A, We name only two reasons now. No other 
teaching of man's duty is so complete as that 
which Jesus gives. No life has been so pure 
and divine as his. As men become able to see 
the meaning of his teaching, they feel that he can 
.tell them what they need to learn, and is the 
great Teacher to whom they should go. 



Q. With what feelings are we to go to Jesus for 
instruction ? 

A, ' We are to be his disciples. The word disciple 
means scholar. We are to go to Jesus as a 
scholar goes to a teacher in whom he has entire 
trust. If we cannot understand every thing which 
he says, we are to feel that it is because we have 
not gone far enough, or are not good enough, to 
understand him yet 

Q. How do the teachings of Jesus educate the con- 
science ? 

A. They give us clear and full instructions respect- 
ing our duty. Jesus not only made all those 
duties which men had learned before he came 
more plain and clear, but he gave new and better 
ideas of right and truth. 

Q. In what other way does he enlighten the con- 
science ? 

A. By the influence of his life. If we look at the 
life of Jesus, and feel his purity and love, we 
shall see more clearly every day the wickedness 
of anger, or cruelty, or revenge. We shall see 
the wickedness of evil thoughts, as well as of sin- 
ful words and deeds. If the conscience can be 
made quick and pure by living with good men, it 
will be more certainly blessed by living under the 
influence of Jesus. He is the Light and the 
Teacher of the holiest men. John viii. 12. 

Q. What relation does the Christian law of duty, in 
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the woi^s and life of Chrii^, bear to all other 
laws of duty ? 

A, The Christian law is the great rule by which 
every thing else is to be tried. Christ is our 
Example. 1 Peter ii. 21. He came to judge the 
world. John v. 22, 27. We arfe taught, in many 
ways and in many passages, that the law of €rod, 
as revealed by Jesus, is the law which all rulers 
and people are to obey. 

Q. Do men ever set up rules of action that contra* 
diet the law of God ? 

A* They have done so many times, and in many 
ways. In some places men have had what they 
called the " Law of Honor." That law told them, 
that, if they were insulted or abused, they must 
avenge themselves by fighting duels. Many per- 
sons, afraid to disobey the law of honor, have 
thrown away their own lives, or murdered their 
brothers, in duels-. Christ's lalv tells us to forgive 
all injury. Sometimes, by wicked laws, govern- 
ments have tried to keep men fW>m worshipping 
God as they thought right. It was so in the time 
of Daniel. Dan. vi. 4-11. It was so in the 
time of the Apostles. Acts iv. 18-21 ; v. 28, 
29. It has often been so si{;ice. 

Q. May we ever put aside the law of Grod ? 

A. We must not. People sometimes say, " It is the 
custom of business or of the world to do many 
things which are not right by God's law." If 
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others do so, we must not. If we adopt the action 
of men as our rule of duty, we may commit any 
wickedness, if we live among wicked men. 

Q. Can we be always sure that we understand the 
law of God ? 

A, We may sometimes make mistakes when we 
try to learn its meaning. Grood men have been 
led to different conclusions when they have stud- 
ied it. 

Q. What can we do to keep ourselves from mia- 

' takes ? 

A, We can use our best powers, with all careful- 
ness, to learn what Jesus really teaches us. 

Q. Is it ever wicked for us to have mistaken ideas 
about our duty ? 

A. Sometimes we may have wrong notions about 
our duty, because we have not faithfully tried to 
learn what it really is. All mistakes which come 
in this way are wicked. Sometimes we have 
wrong notions of duty, because our sins have 
made us blind. These also are wicked. Jesus 
said that the Jews were wicked in having wrong 
ideas respecting him. John v. 44 ; viii. 47. We 
may have many, wrong ideas about the meaning 
of his words, which are as wicked as the mistakes 
of the Jew. 

Q. If we faithfully strive, to learn what our duty is, 
how ought our mistakes to be regarded ? 

A. They cannot then be regarded as sins. We do 
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not blame others for such mistakes. Paul speaks 
of different ideas which men might mnocently 
have respecting forms and rites. Rom. xiv. 2-6. 
Jesus implies that the wrong which we ignorantly 
do shall not be severely punished. Luke xii. 48. 
See also Acts xvii. 30. 

Q. Need we fear any great mistakes, if we are 
really faithful in seeking the truth ? 

A, God will guide faithful minds into all needful 
truth. Luke xi. 13. Jesus teaches us to think so, 
in his conversations with his disciples. John xiv. 
26 ; xvi. 12, 13. 

Q. If, afler all our care to learn the truth, we have 
different ideas of duty from those which others 
cherish, what are we to do ? 

A. We must do what we feel to be right. No one 
can think for us, or answer for us. Every one 
must give account for himself. Rom. xiv. 12. 

Q. What must we do if we know that we shall lose 
the good-will of men by following our conscience ? 
.A. We must lose their good- will. That is taking 
up the cross for the sake of Jesus. We are told 
that, if our right eye, or right hand, offend, we 
must pluck it out, or cut it off. The meaning is, 
that we must give up what is dearest to us rather 
than do wrong. Matt. v. 29, 30 ; x. 37 ; xix. 29. 

Q. What must we do, if we are told that we shall 
make others angry, and do harm, by obeying our 
consciences ? 
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A. We must try to act so meekly that others cannot 
be angry ; but we must still do right. We may 
be always sure that no real good can ever be 
done by disobeying conscience, and no real harm 
can come from obeying it. 

Q. What must we do if men persecute us for doing 
what we think is right ? 

A. We must meet it bravely, and bear it meekly. 
1 Peter iii. 14-17; iv. 15, 16; Matt. v. 10-12. 
When people are ready to bear suffering for what 
they believe to be right, the world soon learns to 
honor them and to receive the truth. This is the 
spirit in which martyrs and apostles lived. Acts 
XX. 23, 24. 

Q. Is there much danger that men will follow hurt- 
ful error, if they have to suffer for their opinions ? 

A. Men are more ready to deny the truth in the 
time of persecution, than to follow hastily adopted 
or baseless opinions into danger. In the first 
moments of danger the disciples left Jesus and 
fled. Matt. xxvi. 56. 

Q. What is the conclusion to which our questions 
lead ? 

A, We are, first, to seek the truth with our whole 
mind and heart, and then obey it with our whole 
strength, — trusting that God will guide our minds 
to what is right, and accept our faithful efforts to 
do his will. 1 Peter iv. 19. 
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LESSON IV. 

HEPENTANCB. 

Q. What was the first duty which Jesus taught ? 

A. The duty of repentance. Matt. iv. 17 ; Mark i. 
14, 15. 

Q. Did the Apostles teach in the same way ? 

A. They did. Acts ii. 38 ; iii. 19 ; xxvi. 20. 

Q. Why should repentance be placed first in the 
list of duties .? 

A, Because it is a first step in a true life. In the 
beginning of his teaching, Jesus laid the founda- 
tion of all real excellence and true progress in 
character. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word Repentance ? 

A, The simple meaning of the word is, " Sorrow for 
any thing which we have said, or done, or felt.'* 
It implies a state of mind which causes us to feel 
grief, or self-reproach, for the same thing which 
once perhaps gave us pleasure. 

Q. Do we not generally mean more than a simple 
change of feeling by the word ? 

A, We do. If there is a real change of mind, we 
shall not do the same things, or indulge the same 
feelings, again ; and therefore we use the word 
Repentance to mean both a change of feeling and 
a change of action. Repentance for wrong ac- 
tions includes reformation as well as sorrow. 
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Q. Could men have become disciples of Jesus with- 
out repentance ? 

A. They could not. If a child has been idle or 
inattentive, he must first see his fault, and adopt 
a new principle, to secure his reformation and 
his future progress. Men could not enter the 
school of Jesus unless they laid aside their former 
sinful principles, and accepted his words as the 
law of their lives. 

Q. May not sorrow for what we have done be pro- 
duced by many different causes ? 

jl. We may be sorry for the mistakes of ignorance, 
or for the unfortunate results of actions which 
were prompted by good motives. We may grieve 
for many things which we have done, and yet 
have no sense of guilt. 

Q. Does sorrow for wicked actions always come 
from a sense of their gailt 7 

A. By no means. We may be sorry on account of 
the loss of favor, or the punishment which fol- 
lows wickedness. We may grieve for the conse- 
quences of sin, and not for the sin itself. 

Q. Is this the sorrow of repentance ? 

A. It is not. It implies no real change of mind in 
respect to what we have done. If we could do 
the same things, and escape the punishment, we 
should not hesitate to commit the sin. We should 
be willing to commit the wrong, if we dared. We 
do right, not because we love it, but because we 
are afraid to do otherwise. 
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Q. What is the nature of true repentance ? 

A, It is self-reproach for the guilt of ojir wrong 
deeds. The expression of this state of mind is, 
not, " What harm may come to me if I do this ? " 
but, '^ I cannot do this great wickedness and sin 
against God." 

Q. Can this feeling be affected by the consequences 
of our actions ? 

A. It cannot. It is governed by the idea of the 
right and the wrong of our deeds. If we knew 
that we could gain every thing by doing wrong, 
we should turn away from the temptation like 
Jesus. Matt. iv. 8 - 10. And if we knew that 
we should lose every thing by doing right, we 
should still be true to duty. Heb. xi. 24, 25. 

Q. Would the hope of future reward, or the fear of 
punishment, deter us from sin if we were truly 
penitent ? 

A, The punishments which follow sin help us to 
realize its wickedness. But if our feelings were 
right, we should find our heaven in obeying 
Grod, through our love for him. We should not 
then avoid sin on account of our fear of future 
punishment. The shame and reproach of guilt, 
the sense of ingratitude and disobedience to God, 
would be a greater punishment than we could 
bear. 

Q. What is the natural manifestation of repent* 
ance? 
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A, Confession of sin. If we repent of injuries 
which we have committed, we are never satisfied 
until we have confessed our faults to those whom 
we have wronged. In the same way, we make 
confession of our sins to God. The haptism of 
the first disciples was a confession of their sins, 
as well as an acknowledgment of their faith in 
Jesus. Acts ii. 38. Sometimes persons feel a 
sense of guilt for wrong deeds, when they are 
not ready to acknowledge it. Pride prevents the 
confession of their sin. True repentance over- 
comes all pride. Job xlii. 6 ; Ps. xxxii. 5 ; li. 3. 

Q. What is the fruit of repentance ? 

A. Reformation of life. Matt. xxi. 29. When there 
is a repentance for wrong principles of action, 
the Change will immediately appear in the life ; 
and the life will be a constant effort for a more 
complete obedience. 

Q. How does repentance look upon the consequences 
of former sins ? 

A. It is willing to bear the suffering of wrong-doing 
as a just punishment. Luke xix. 8. Sometimes 
men restore money which was wrongfully taken 
many years before. True repentance will always 
make such atonement for former frauds. 

Q. What will the right feeling lead men to do when 
they have failed in business } 

A. It will never let them rest.until they have gained 
the means of paying every debt. The law re- 



leases men from former debts when they have 
failed. But conscience and the law of Grod do 
not release them. 

Q. Do we not now see why repentance and forgive- 
ness are joined together in the Bible ? 

A, We do. When men really repent, they put 
away their sins. They will not then be regarded 
as sinners ; but as humble children seeking for a 
new life of holiness. They cannot make atone- 
ment for the past ; but God, in his goodness, for- 
gives past sins and receives the penitent again 
into favor. 

Q. What examples of true repentance are given in 
the Bible ? 

A. The account of the return of the Prodigal Son, 
in a willingness to humble himself to a servant's 
place. Luke xv. 17 - 19. The history of the 
woman who poured the ointment upon the feet of 
Jesus. Luke vii. 37, 38. The sorrow of Peter, 
after his denial of his Master. Luke xxii. 62. 

Q. Is repentance the duty of all ? 

A. It is. Our consciences accuse us of wrong ac- 
tions, for which we should repent, and of wrong 
principles which we should renounce. 1 John iii. 
20. If we have committed no grossly wicked 
deeds, it is still a great sin to have no steadfast 
devotion to duty, and no positive love of God, 
This is a sin in the spirit of our lives, which is to 
be renounced and overcome. 



Q. Will not repentance be a perpetual duty ? 

A. Truly good men repent of every little transient 
sin in their efforts for holiness. In this sense, 
we should be always repenting. But there is one 
great and peculiar repentance at the beginning, 
when we give up our wrong principles, and choose 
truth as our law and Jesus as our guide. 

Q. What is the result of repentance ? 

A. It reconciles us to God. Sin is opposition to 
him. Repentance restores the harmony which 
sin destroyed. 



LESSON V. 

THE METHOD BY WHICH JESUS TEACHES US OUR DUTY, 

Q. Does Jesus always name the exact things which 
we are to do or not to do ? 

A. He does not often teach us in that way. He 
does not tell us every thing which the spirit of 
love will do ; but he tells us to seek that spirit, 
and always to act under its influence. He aims 
to make the heart entirely good, and then the 
hands will do no wrong. Matt. vii. 17, 18. In- 
stead of describing our actions, he gives us prin- 
ciples and rules. 

Q. What do we mean, when we say that we are to 
follow Christ as our example ? 
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A. We do not mean that we are to do, or can do, 
just the same things which he did. If Jesus 
helped a suffering man by a miracle, we can help 
one by the power which God has given iw. We 
follow Christ's example when we gain the spirit 
from which he acted, and let that Christ-like spirit 
guide us in what we do. 

Q. Can we often follow any good example in any 
other way than this ? 

A* We can never exactly copy the actions of good 
men. It is not meant that we should. We can- 
not do the same things that were done by the noly 
men who lived years ago. We may do other 
things, — our duties, — in the same spirit. In this 
way the lives of all good men may be examples 
for us. 

Q. In what words does Jesus describe our duty ? 

A Matt. xxii. 34-40 ; Mark xii. 28-33; Luke x. 
25-28. 

Q. How are we to learn our duties from these words 
of Jesus ? 

A, When we are in our schools we have rules given 
to us which we are to apply for ourselves. In 
this way we apply the rules of arithmetic to new 
questions. And when we enter the school of 
Jesus, we are to try to learn the meaning of the 
rules which he has given us, and apply them for 
ourselves. If we thus study and apply the law 
of love, we shall learn what we ought to do. 
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Q. How can we help ourselves to see what this law 
of love really means ? 

A, We sometimes think what we should have felt 
and done if we had been with Jesus while he 
lived. We can imagine that he is with us now, 

. and think how we should feel, and what we should 
do, if he were really present. We should under- 
stand the law of love if we could see what he 
would say if he were here to teach us. 

Q. In what other way may we describe a Chrbtian 
idea of duty ? 

A. Christian duty is, to apply Christ's spirit to our 
lives and to the work which we have to do. A 
child can carry Christ's spirit into a child's life. 
A brother, or a sister, can do a brother's or a 
sister's duty in the same spirit. So it may be 
with a parent, a teacher, — with all men. 

Q. Do men forget to look in this way upon Christ's 
words ? 

A. Sometimes they do. They sometimes say, that 
things which he did not directly forbid cannot be 
as wicked as crimes which he named. This 
limits his principles, and prevents their application 
to slavery, and many acts of wrong. 

Q. How may we avoid all such mistakes ? 

A, We must try every thing by Christ's spirit ; by 
the rule, " Do to others as we would have them 
do to us." And every thing that Christ's spirit 
forbids, we are to feel to be as much a sin as if he 
bad called it so in his words. 
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Q. May we not now see how Christ^s teaching will 
apply to all men and all times ? 

A, We can. No man can ever live who may not 
apply the law of love to his action. A child, a 
man, an angel, a being with little or great power, 
can use it all in the same spirit of love. The 
world can never outgrow this law of Christ. 

Q. Is there any other process by which we may 
learn the meaning of the rules that Jesus gives } 

A. We can try to bring the right feeling into our 
hearts, and see what that feeling will lead us to do. 

Q. How does the right feeling teach us our duty ? 

A. Love to parents teaches many things which we 
should never learn in any other way. In the 
same way, the right feeling in every thing else 
will teach more than all our thoughts without it. 

Q. Can you name an example which shows how the 
right feeling teaches our duty ? 

A. The Samaritan learned what he ought to do for 
the wounded msm, from the love that was in his 
heart. The priest and the Levite would have 
learned the same thing, if they had had the same 
strong love. Luke x. 30-42. 

Q. What is one great reason why men have such 
different notions of what benevolence requires us' 
to do for others ? 

A. It is because they differ so much in the strength 
of their feeling. If we have very little love for 
others, we shall not be willing to give up much for 
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them. If we love them very deeply, we shall be 
ready to do a great deal to help them. 

Q. What is the most important thing to be done, if 
we wish to see the whole meaning of Christ's 
words ? 

A, We must bring his spirit into our hearts. Men 
look. to the same life, and read the same words. 
But they see more or less meaning in the teach- 
ings, as they have more or less of Chrisf s love. 

Q. Why did Jesus speak so often, and so severely, 
against all obedience which did not come from 
the heart ? 

A. Matt. XV. 7, 8. He did so for two reasons. 
Such actions were not good, because they were 
not sincere. It is never enough to do good with 
the hands, and not with the heart too ; as it is 
never good to pray with the lips alone. But 
another reason was, that it is impossible really 
to learn our duty without the right feeling to 
teach us. 

Q. What, then, is the first great step to make us true 
scholars in the school of Jesus ? 

A. We must look at his life until we gain a new 
and purer heart. We may thus learn to feel as 
be felt, and to think as he thought ;'and then we 
can do as he did. 

Q. May we then hope to know the whole mesuiing 
of his teachings ? 

-4. Jesus says that it may be learned in that way. 
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He told his disciples that when he should be gone 
away, and they could not turn to him to ask what 
they might wish to know, the Comforter would 
lead them into all truth. John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13. 

Q. If we thus gain Christ's spirit in our hearts, 
what other result will come ? 

A, We shall have a feeling to show us what is right, 
and also to make us love to follow it. When we 
gain Christ's spirit, it will not be hard for us to do 
what we feel to be a duty. It will be harder not 
to do it, and to sin against conscience, than it will 
to give up many things for the sake of obeying 
conscience. 

Q. How is this state of feeling described in the 
Bible ? 

A* It is called " the liberty of the children of God." 
It was this feeling that led Jesus to say, *' It is my 
meat to do the will of my Father in heaven." 
John iv. 34. 

Q. Are we ever to be satisfied with ourselves while 
we have not gained this feeling ? 

A, We cannot be truly happy until we gain it. It 
is slavery to be obliged to do what we do not love. 
But when we love to obey truth, we are free, and 
become God's true children, and find true joy in 
our hearts. 



LESSON VI. 

DUTY TOWARDS QOD. 

Q. What does Jesus say of our duty to God ? 

A. Matt. xxii. 36-38; Mark xii. 28-30; Luke x. 
27,28. 

Q. How can we learn to love God ? 

A. We can think of his goodness, and of what he 
has done for us and for all men. We learn to 
love persons with whom we live, when we see 
what is good in their characters, and feel their 
love for us. We must think ahout our Father in 
heaven if we wish to increase our love for him. 

Q. Where can we learn God's character and good- 
ness? 

A. Ps. viii. ; xix. 1 - 6 ; Ixv. ; cxxxvi. 1 - 9 ; cxlvii. 
These chapters, and many others, tell us of God's 
goodness in making and sustaining the world and 
all living creatures. 

Q. Have we any other means of learning the char- 
acter of God ? 

A. We have the words in which Jesus speaks of 
him, and tells his love. Matt. vi. 25-33; vii. 
7 - 12 ; Luke xi. 10 - 13^ Jesus does not speak 
of God's great power in the way in which the 
Psalms speak of him. He tells us of the good 
Parent, who watches over every sparrow and every 
child. 
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Q. What. does Jesus mean by saying that God is our 
Father ? 

A, He not only intends to teach that God made us, 
but also that he looks upon us with the affection of 
a father. The name implies that he watches over 
us, blesses us, and pours out his love upon us. Je* 
sus desires to call out the same love to God in our 
hearts which we have for our parents upon earth ; 
and then to make our love for him as much deeper 
than our love for any earthly benefactors, as 
God's goodness is. greater than theirs. 

Q. What great proof of the love of our Father in 
heaven does Jesus give us.. 

A, He tells us that God is willing to forgive all our 
sins, when we go to him in sorrow for them. 
Luke XV. 1 1 - 32. If the same kindness and love 
are shown to us when we have been ungrateful 
and wicked, we feel it to be the greatest proof of 
goodness. This is the love of God for his un- 
grateful and forgetful children. Matt. v. 45. 

Q. How can we love a being whom we do not see ? 

A, We do not so readily love those whom we can- 
not see. The sight of a mother, toiling for us, 
and blessing us every day, quickly moves our 
feeling. But when we read of the spirit and 
deeds of good men, we learn to love them. We 
gain a love for Jesus in the same way. We see 
the character and love of God, when we truly 
think of him. Jesus gives us the word Father 
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to make our idea of him very clear, and to help 
us to see him in a way that must increase our 
love. • 

Q. What does Jesus mean when he says that we 
must love God with all our mind, and heart, and 
soul, and strength ? 

A. He means to teach the extent of our obligations 
to love him, and the strength of the feeling which 
we should seek to have. If God made us, — if 
we are wholly his, — then we should give our-, 
selves wholly to him. And if we really love any 
being entirely, we are willing to give ourselves 
entirely to his service. 

Q. How may we love God with all the mind ? 

A. If God gave us all our powers of mind, we can 
use those powers in ways which he will approve. 
We can use them in learning his truth and will ; 
in every thing that will help us to see his char- 
acter, and become his children. 

Q. How may we love God with all the soul ? 

A. The word soul is sometimes used to mean life. 
We love God with all our life, when we give our 
lives to the doing of his will, or when we are 
ready to give up our lives rather than break his 
commands. Jesus loved God with all his soul, . 
when he said it was his meat to do God's will, and 
when he was ready to lose his life upon the cross, 

Q. How shall we love God with all the heart ? 

A. We are not asked to give all the feeling in our 
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hearts to him. We may love brothers and sisters, 
parents and friends. We may seem to feel more 
when we think of them than when we think of 
God. Still, we may be willing to lose the love 
of friends and parents, rather than to disobey Grod. 

Q. How can we love God with all the strength ? 

A, We learn the answer from the answers to the 
three former questions. 

Q. Shall we find any difficulty in obeying this com* 
mand of Jesus, if we really gain the love of God ? 

A. It is easy to work for those whom we truly love. 
Some men have been willing to die for others, in 
the strength of their love. A parent might be 
ready to die to save a child, or a child to save a 
parent. ' Love makes all duties and all burdens 
light. ^ 

Q. Do we find that this love of God has been very 
strong in the hearts of good men ? 

A, Many who have given their lives for the sake of 
truth found their strength in the love of Grod, 
When we read their history, we see how it over- 
came their fear of man and their fear of suffer- 
ing, and gave them power to conquer the world. 
1 John iv. 4. 

Q. What commandment do we find in the Old Tes- 
tament concerning our duty to God ? 

A, The first commandment. Ex. xx. 3 ; Deut. v. 7. 

Q. What is the meaning of the expression, " none 
other gods before me " ? 
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A, When this commandment was given, men wor- 
shipped many gods. Moses taught the Jews that 
there was only one God, and that all their worship 
should be given to him. Therefore he began by 
saying that they must have no other gods before 
him. 

Q. What is the second commandment ? 

A. Ex. XX. 4-6 ; Deut. v. 8-10. 

Q. What did Moses forbid in this commandment ? 

A. The idolatry which led men to make images of 
their gods, and to worship them, as heathen na- 
tions do at this day. 

Q. What was the sin of idolatry ? 

A. It gave men a poor ana a false idea of God. 
They were not to* think of him as like any thing 
which they could make, or as confined to one 
place. They were to have the idea of a Spirit 
who was greater than the whole universe, and who 
was present everywhere. 

Q. Has this command against idolatry any meaning 
for us? 

A. We do not worship images of wood and stone as 
if they were gods. But we may have idols in 
our minds, as well as those which we may make 
with our hands. We make any thing an idol 
when we love it with the feeling which we ought 
to give to God. 

Q. .Are not many people idolaters now ? 

A. Some people give their strongest love — their 
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worship — to money. Some worship power more 
than any thing else. Some love and desire 
knowledge more than goodness. They wish to 
he great, more than they wish to be good. 

Q. ^hat one thing is our duty, according to the 
words of Moses and Jesus ? 

A. It is that we should worship the One Grod, our 
Father, with our highest love and our constant 
iservice. 



LESSON VII. 

WORSHIP. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word worship ? 

A. It has different meanings, according to the per- 
sons to whom it is applied. It may only mean 
" to treat with very great respect." It was once 
very often used to mean this. In Eastern countries 
men prostrated themselves before their rulers, 
as a sign of the great honor which they gave 
them. Some persons thus bowed down before 
Jesus, And they are said to have worshipped him. 
When we speak of the worship of God, we mean 
the offering of our supreme reverence and adora* 
tion to Him. 

Q. Is it natural for men to worship Grod ? 

A, It is. All nations have had some kind of wor- 
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ship. Men have ohea had poor and false ideas 
about Grod, but they have worshipped him accord- 
ing to the best ideas which they had. The weak, 
dependent child will worship the Power that made 
and governs him. 

Q. How does the Bible enjoin this duty ? 

A. In many ways. Moses commanded forms of 
worship among the Jews. The Psalms are the 
songs of praise which were used in worship. The 
Prophets often called the Jews back to the wor- 
ship of God when they forsook it. 

Q. What does Jesus teach respecting worship ? 

A. He does not often speak of it in express words, 
because it is included in the love of God ; but he 
went into the synagogues with the people, and he 
went apart alone to worship. Luke iv. 16; ix. 
18 ; vi, 12. The writer of the Hebrews enjoins 
the duty of worship. Heb. x, 25. The Apostles 
and first disciples constandy came together for 
that purpose. Acts ii. 42. 

Q. What wrong notion have men sometimes had 
about the worship of God ? 

A. Some men have thought that God would show 
them more favor on account of their worship, as 
they hoped to gain the favor of princes by offer- 
ing them their homage. But Jesus says that God 
is good to the unthankful and the evil. He is 
gracious always. 

Q. Why should we worship God ? 
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A, It is ungrateful not to give thanks for constant 
gifts. We were made to honor purity and good- 
ness. We are unnatural and wicked if we do not 
worship God. We do not worship him to win his 
favor, but to express our love. 

Q. What are we to understand when it is said that 
God commands us to worship him ? 

A. We must think of that command as we do of 
every thing that God enjoins. He gives us his 
laws, because they tell us what we ought to do, 
and what will be for our own best good also. He 
commands us to worship him, and gives all his 
commandments, as a father gives commands to 
his children to make them good and happy. 

Q. What is the great blessing of the worship of Grod ? 

A. We gain the spirit of those whom we honor and 
love. When we keep the life of a great and 
good man always in our minds, we gradually at- 
tain the same character. When we truly worship 
God, we shall have the feeling of his constant 
presence, and his spirit will come into our hearts. 

Q. What did Jesus say respecting the nature of God, 
and the nature of true worship ? 

A, John iv. 20-24. 

Q. What did he mean by saying that God must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth ? 

A. The Jews and the Samaritans had had a dispute 
for many centuries about the proper place for 
worship. The Jews had one temple, the Samar* 
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itans had another. Jesus told the woman of 
Samaria that the place made no difference; the 
true place was wherever men had the right feel- 
ing, and worshipped sincerely, 

Q. Is there any use in having particular places and 
forms of worship ? 

A. They help us to think of God. We often need 
something to help us to think, and to lead us to 
the true spirit. The best place for worship is 
where we can have most of the right feeling ; and 
the feeling comes more readily where we are 
most accustomed to go. 

Q. Why did Jesus rebuke the Pharisees for their 
forms ? Matt. Vi. 1 - 18. 

A. The Pharisees seemed to think that the forms 
were good, even without the feeling. Sometimes 
they repeated prayers to make men think that 
they were very pious. Then they were only 
hypocrites, and did not really worship. 

Q. What distinction did Jesus make upon this sub- 
ject ? 

A. He did not mean to say that the people should 
not have their fasts and forms. When he re- 
proved them for their wrong use of these things, 
he said, " These ought ye to have done." The 
teaching of Jesus and of all good men has been, 
that forms of worship are helps which we need, 
in our attempts, to gain the right feeling. 

Q. In what two ways may we worship God ? 
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A. We may worship by ourselves, or in company 
with others. 

Q. What may be said of private worship ? 

A, When we desire to think very earnestly, we 
sometimes find it best to go away alone. Jesus 
went away for solitary prayer. Matt. xiv. 23. 
He refers to such prayer when he tells us to go 
into our closets. Matt. vi. 6. Some of the best 
men have always reserved certain hours for pri- 
vate thought and worship. 

Q. What may be said of public worship ? 

A. Our feeling is often made stronger by the feel- 
ing of those around us. The hymns and prayers, 
and the words which are spoken in the church, 
help us to think, and praise, and pray. We help' 
others, and are helped ourselves, by worshipping 
in company with those who are, like ourselves, 
the children of God. 

Q. Is it a duty to go to the places of public wor- 
ship ? 

A, It is a duty which we owe to ourselves to go. 
We ought not to lose any me€Lns of increasing the 
love of God in our hearts. It is also a duty which 
we owe to others. We may do something to re- 
mind them of their obligations to God, and to 
quicken their feeling, when we are faithful in our 
worship. 

Q. If we ought to worship God to make our re- 
membrance of him more constant, and our love 
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for him moTe deep, in what way ought we to 
think and speak of him ? 

A. We should think of him with love and joy, and 
we should always use his name with honor and 
reverence. 

Q. What must we say of profanity, and of taking 
God's name in vain ? 

A, A child cannot curse his parents until he has 
ceased to love them. We cannot bear to hear 
the name of a friend, a father, or of any one 
whom we deeply love, lightly used or profaned. 
If we know what we say, and have any love for 
God, we can never take his name in vain. 

Q. What commands are given upon this point ? 

A. Exod. XX. 7 ; Deut. v. 11 ; Matt. v. 34-37. 

Q. What is the reason of these commands ? 

A, To take Grod's name in vain is wicked, because 
profane words come from a want of reverence 
and love, and because they tend to destroy the 
reverence and love which still remain in our 
hearts. It is a sin against Grod, and a sin agaioBt 
our own souls also. 

Q. What does Jesus mean when he says, " Swear 
not at all"? Matt. v. 34. 

A. Some people think that he forbids us to take 
oaths when called as witnesses in a court. Others 
say, that in such oaths we do not use Grod's name 
lightly, but for a most solemn purpose. Persons 
may innocently have different opinions on this 
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point. But we must all feel that Jesus forbids 
every thing which is irreverent, or profane, in our 
words. 



LESSON VIII. 

PBAYER. 

Q. What particular form of worship is enjoined 
upon us ? 

A. The duty of prayer. 

Q. What is prayer ? 

A. Prayer is the communion of pur spirits with our 
Father in heaven. If a child loves his parent, he 
will love to go to him and ask him for instruction 
and help. Our Father in heaven is unseen ; but 
we are taught that he is near to us, and that we 
can really go to him for help in our prayers. 

Q. What do we mean by the word prayer 7 

A. The word strictly means a request for what we 
need and earnestly desire ; but we use it to mean 
also the expression of our thanks for gifts which 
have been granted us. When we speak of prayer 
to Grod, we mean all our thanks to him, all our re- 
quests for blessings, all our communion of mind 
and heart with him. 

Q. Is it natural for men to pray ? 

A. When we really desire any thing of one who 
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can give it, and who loves us, it is natural to ask 
and plead for it. When we have had what we 
wished, and what makes us happy, it is natural to 
thank the giver. It is as natural to do this to 
God as it is to men ; and we have unspeakably 
greater reasons for doing it towards him. It is as 
natural to pray as to wish for blessings and to 
have gratitude in our hearts. 

Q. Have men always had some forms of prayer ? 

A. We said, in the laust lesson, that some kind of 
worship has been found among all nations ; and 
one part of their worship has always been some 
form of prayer and entreaty to their gods. 

Q. Do we feel that men ought to express their thanks 
and their wishes in this way ? 

A, When a parent gives any thing to a child, he 
may not wish the child's thanks for himself; but 
he knows that, if the child has true gratitude, he 
will desire to express his thanks. Our Heavenly 
Father does not need our thanks, but we need to 
express them ; and we may therefore feel that he 
loves to have his children offer their prayers and 
their praises to himself. 

Q. What are we to understand when it is said that 
God commands us to pray ? 

A. He does not command a new duty in enjoining 
us to pray. He tells us what our duty really is, 
and what our natural feeling leads us to do. He 
commands us to love our parents ; but it is natu- 
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ral for us to love them. We cannot do otherwise 
unless we become very wicked. When God com- 
mands us to love our parents, he commands what 
we were made to do. It is so when he commands 
us to pray. 

Q. In what ways is the duty of prayer enjoined in 
the Bible ? 

A, Matt. vii. 7- 11 ; xxvi. 41 ; Col iv. 2 ; Phil. iv. 
6. Many other passages teach the same thing. 

Q. What examples of the performance of this duty 
are given us ? 

A. All the good men of ancient times often prayed. 
Daniel prayed when he was in danger. Dan. vi. 
10. He prayed when the people had done wick* 
edly, and confessed their sins. Dan. ix. 3-20. 
The Apostles prayed when they wished for guid- 
ance. Acts i. 24. Stephen prayed when he 
was about to suffer. Acts vii. 59, 60. Paul 
prayed for all who believed in Christ. Rom. L 9. 
Jesus prayed upon the mountam. Luke vi. 12 ; 
ix. 18. He prayed for his murderers when upon 
the cross. Luke xxiii. 34. 

Q. What does prayer imply ? 

A. It implies that we really believe in God ; that he 
is very near to us, and able and willing to give 
the blessings which we need. Heb. xi. 6 ; James 
i. 5, 6. 

Q. From what feeling does prayer really come ? 

A, From a deep feeling of our need of help. When 
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we have that feeling, we pray. See Luke xviii. 
10, 14. The Pharisee thought he was better than 
others, and therefore did not truly pray. He 
used words, but he did not pray. The Publican 
felt how wicked he was, and how much he needed 
help. His words came from that feeling, and were 
a real prayer for mercy. When the disciples 
were in the boat on the lake, ready to sink, they 
earnestly called to Jesus for help. Mark iv. 38. 
When we feel how weak or sinful we are, we can 
earnestly pray. 

Q. What feeling ought to be united with our 
prayers ? 

A, A feeling of entire trust in Grod^s wisdom and 
love. It should not only be a trust in his willing- 
ness to help us, but a trust that submits to his will 
as best for us, even if we do not receive what we 
ask. 

Q, What effect will sincere prayers have upon our 
own hearts ? 

A> If they imply a real faith in God, and come from 
a feeling of our need of his help, and are made 
in a spirit of submission to his will, they must 
make us better. Every prayer will increase our 
faith in our Father's presence, and our trust in 
Tiim. 

Q. May we not see how our prayers help us to re- 
sist temptations ? 

A, Even the presence of an earthly parent helps 
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us to resist temptations. While we pray, the 
thought of a Heavenly Parent is present to our 
minds, and sin loses its power to tempt. 

Q. How may we learn to pray ? 

A, Some people say that is difficult. We often be- 
gin in the wrong way. We want feelings first, 
and not words. When men are in danger they 
will pray, if they never prayed before. If a per- 
son whom you loved should be very sick, you could 
ask God to. give him health again. If you felt 
very earnest to do right, or were very sorry for 
doing wrong, you could ask for strength or for 
forgiveness. We must gain the feeling in our 
hearts, and then words will come to us which will 
be acceptable to Grod. 

Q. In what way is the right feeling described in the 
Bible ? 

A. Matt. v. 6 ; Ps. xlii. 1, 2. 

Q. What various modes of prayer are often spoken 
of? 

A, Private prayer ; domestic, or family prayer ; and 
social, or public prayer. 

Q. What is private prayer ? 

A. Turn to the first question on p. 48. - 

Q. What is domestic prayer ? 

A, It is the joining of one family together to bleis 
God for his goodness, and to ask his continued 
favor in their relations to each other, as well as to 
seek his aid in the whole of life. 
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Q. What is social prayer ? 

A, It is the union of people in their wider relations 
in the acknowledgment of the common Father of 
all, to strengthen the gense of their common de- 
pendence upon him, and their mutual brotherhood, 
by their petitions and confessions. 

Q. May there be true prayers where no words a» 
spoken ? 

A, There may be. The sincere wishes and desires 
of the heart are the essence of prayer. Words 
are only its dress. God sees the heart, and will 
accept the feeling that truly comes to him. 

Q. Is there any benefit in expressing this feeling in 
words ? 

A. Our feelings are made stronger by expressing 
them. Words may deepen the sentiment of de- 
votion in our hearts. 

Q. What is meant by the injunction, " Pray without 
ceasing " ? 

A. It describes a condition of the heart in which the 
feeling of reverence and love for God is always 
present. That feeling is not always offering 
prayers in words; but it is always prepared to 
express itself in that way, as the love of the child 
for his parent may, at any time, flow out in words 
of affection. 
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LESSON IX. 

PRAYER. 

Q. What teaching did Jesus give to his disciples le- 
specting prayer ? 

A, Luke xi. 1 - 4 ; Matt vi. 5-13. 

Q. What did Jesua mean by saying that we should 
pray after that manner? 

A, He meant to show the spirit which should be in 
all our prayers, and to give an example of those 
simple and plain words in which we should ex- 
press our wants. Jn a true prayer we express 
our petitions and our thanks in the simplest 
speech. 

Q. Did Jesus give an exact form of words which 
we are always' to use ? 

A, He did not give what we call the Lord's Prayer 
for that purpose. But this prayer is so compre« 
hensive and perfect, that people have always loved 
to repeat it when they prayed. It is good to use 
a prayer which was made by Jesus himself, and 
which so many millions of men have loved to use. 

Q. Is it proper to use the same words whenever we 
pray? 

A. We want to do what will make our feeling most 
true and deep. Some people think it best to use 
words which good men have written for them. 
Some prefer to use their own words. 
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Q. May we expect to receive the gifts for which we 
pray? 

A. When we ask favors of our parents, we know 
that we may wish to have what would not be 
good for us, or what might make us unhappy. 
But if they think our requests are right and wise, 
we trust in their love to grant them. In the same 
way we trust that Grod may grant our prayers to 
him. 

Q. What does Jesus teach in Matt. vi. 7, 8 ? 

A. He tells us that we are not to pray to God as we 
should to a being who did not know our wants. 
Grod sees what we need, even before we ask. 

Q. Is prayer made a condition of our receiving 
blessings ? 

4. It is. Luke xi. 9. A parent may be willing to 
grant gifts to a child before he asks. Still, he will 
not think it wise to grant them until the child is 
prepared to use them properly. When we truly 
pray, we may be in the right state to receive the 
blessings for which we ask. When we ask for- 
giveness for sin in real sorrow, we are prepared 
to receive forgiveness. 

Q. Does our prayer make God more ready to give 
us blessings ? 

A. That is not the way in which we should speak. 
We cannot understand God's ways. But we can 
see that, though God is all love, yet his love 
may give- us what we are prepared to use well 
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when we pray for it, sgid may withhold the same 
things when we are not prepared to use them 
well, and do not pray for them. 

Q. What is taught respecting perseverance in our 
prayers ? 

A, Luke xi. 5 - 8 ; xviii. 1-7. 

Q. What did Jesus teach in these two passages ? 

A. He wished to show the confidence which we 
may have in God's readiness to hear and bless 
us. An earnest and often repeated request may 
be granted by one who does not care for us and 
love us. How much more confidence may we 
have, that God, who loves us more than our par- 
ents on earth, will graciously listen to our earnest 
prayers. Luke xi. 1 1 - 13. 

Q. Does Jesus say that our mere importunity will 
bring an answer to our prayers ? 

A, No. But when we ftel very earnestly, we shall 
pray very earnestly ; and this very earnest feel- 
ing may bring us to the state which prepares us 
to receive what we pray for. We cannot pray 
too earnestly, if we pray in the spirit of submis- 
sion to God's will. 

Q. May we pray that blessings may be given to 
others, as well as ourselves ? 

A* We cannot help praying for them when we love 
them. The mother prays for her child. The 
child will pray for its mother. The disciples 
prayed for Peter when he was in danger. Acts 
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Rom. XV. 30. We ask every thing for others 
that we desire for ourselves. 

Q. What influence do such prayers have upon our 
own hearts ? 

A, When we really pray for others, we increase our 
love for them. We think more of the good of 
the world, and are more ready to work for it, when 
we remember its wants in earnest prayer. 

Q. May we hope that blessings may be granted to 
others in answer to our prayers ? 

A. James v. 15, 16. We are blessed every day by 
the labors of others, or in consequence of what 
they have done. A mother^s life is given to 
eflforts for her children's welfare. They may 
also receive blessings through her prayers. God 
made^ us to pray for others ; and he would not 
have made us with that feeling, if our prayers for 
them might not be answered. 

Q. What are we to understand from the words in 
Heb. vii. 25? 

A* Jesus lived and died for us ; and it is natural for 
us to think of him as loving us still, and interced- 
ing for our good. We love him more when we 
think so. We need not ask to understand how 
those influences come ; but we may believe that 
good influences do come to us from the inter- 
cessions of Christ, as well as from his life and 
death. 
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do not $ee tbe answers to all our prayers ? 

A, We must not always hope to see them come in 
ways in which we may expect them to appear. 
They may come in other forms, or in unseen 
ways. We are to trust God, as little children, 
when we can see nothing. 

Q. What blessings are we chiefly to ask for ? 

A. For those which will do most to make us good. 
In the Lord's Prayer, Jesus says, " Give us this 
day our daily bread." He' did not ask for wealth, 
for abundance, but simply for what was neces- 
sary to sustain life day by day. 

Q. What other prayer do we find in the Bible which 
is similar to these words of Jesus ? 

A. Prov. XXX. 8, 9. 

Q. What prayers may we be sure will be answered 
according to our wishes ? 

A. Prayers for wisdom and for the Holy Spirit. 
James i. 5 ; Luke xi. 13 ; Matt. vii. 9 - H. We 
are sure that it is good for us to have goodness, 
love, purity. God will pour these into our hearts 
in answer to our earnest prayers, and our hunger- 
ings for truth and righteousness. Matt. v. 6. 

Q. Can sincere prayers, then, ever fail to bless us ? 

A. They cannot. If we pray aright, we shall have 
the* blessings for which we earnestly ask, or we 
shall have the spirit that will enable us to do with- 
out those blessings. If God does not give us 
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what we seek, it is because he gives us something 
that is really better for us. 

Q. What will be the state of our hearts, if we live in 
the spirit of true prayer ? 

A. We may hope to be guided by our Father's in- 
fluence and spirit in what we do. Jesus told the 
Apostles that they should be guided in that way. 
Matt X. 19, 20. We are taught that a true heart 
will become a temple of the Holy Spirit. 



LESSON X. 

THE SABBATH. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word Sahhath 1 

A. It means rest, cessation from labor. 

Q. What was the first idea connected with the 
Sabbath ? 

A. It was a day of rest from constant work, both 
foremen and animals. 

Q. Do we need such a rest ? 

A. Those who have studied this subject find that we 
cannot bear constant work. We cannot work 
day and night ; we need a time for sleep, and we 
need days of rest to secure and promote our 
faealUi and strength. 

Q. What other idea is connected with the Sab- 
bath ? 
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day of the week, — our Saturday. All the Jews 
still observe that day, and go to their synagogues 
for their worship. 

Q. Why did the early Christians observe the first 
day of the week instead of the Jewish Sab- 
bath ? 

A. The first diseiples met on that day, because it 
was the day on which Jesus rose from the tomb. 
John XX. 19, 36. They made every first day of 
the week a time of joyful religious communion in 
honor of that event. And the custom was thus 
transmitted from one age to another. 

Q. What new meaning belongs to our Sunday, which 
did not belong to the Jewish Sabbath ? 

A. Our Sunday is not only a time of rest from 
labor, and a time for religious worship in gen- 
eral ; it is also a celebration of the resurrection 
of Jesus. It is a monument to commemorate 
and prove that great fact. We trace the day back 
to the time of Christ^s resurrection, and find that 
it was observed, by those who saw Jesus, for this 
very reason. 

Q. Does the change of the day for the Sabbath 
make any difference in the institution itself k 

A. It is not important what day is chosen. The 
important thing is, to have some one day which 
shall be secured for this great purpose. It is, of 
course, important that people should agree upon 
the same day, or they could not meet at fixed 
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times for religious worship. The aiemory of the 
resurrection of Jesus will always make the first 
day of the week seem the most appropriate and 
best. 

Q. Are we to think that the time upon the Sabbath 
day is holier than upon other days ? 

A, We must not. We may make " on^ day holier 
than another to us, because we use it for better 
purposes. The holiness is not in the time itself, 
but in the use which we make of it and the pur- 
poses which it serves. 

Q. Is it important that we should remember 
this? 

A. It is. Some persons have supposed that they 
.had a greater license to transgress the strict rules 
of duty upon other days than upon the Sabbath, 
It is proper to do many things on the week-day 
which it would be improper to do on the Sunday, 
because the week-day is given to other duties. 
But a sinful thing is equally sinful upon any day. 
There is no moment which is not too holy to be 
used to do wrong. 

Q. What does Jesus say respecting the nature of 
the Sabbath? 

A. He says that " the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath." Mark ii. 27, 28 ; 
iii. 4. He meant that the Sabbath was made for 
the best good of men. They were not to be sac- 
rificed to a false idea of the way in which it is to 
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be kept, but it was always to be used to bless 
them. 

Q. What is it proper for us to do upon the Sabbath, 
according to these words of Jesus ? 

A. We may do what is necessary for life and 
health. Jesus plucked the ears of com to satisfy 
hunger. Matt. xii. 1-8. The Jews did not 
blame him for plucking the corn. They had a 
law which allowed them to do that. Deut. xxiii. 
25. The objection was, that it was done upon 
the Sabbath. But Jesus sanctioned such.necttf- 
sary work by his example. 

Q. What other kinds of labor are proper > 

A. All works of mercy to the sick and suffering. 
Jesus healed the man with the withered hand. 
Matt. xii. 10 - 13 ; Mark iii. 1 - 5 ; Luke vi. t - 10. 
These works of love were in accordance with the 
love that gave the Sabbath itself. 

Q. What rule, then, should we have in respect to 
the Sabbath ? 

A, We should not do any thing which is contrary 
to the true use of the day, as a means of improv- 
ing our own characters and the characters of 
other men, or as a time for doing good to those 
whom we may bless. 

Q. Is it to be a glad or a gloomy day ? 

A. It will be a gloomy day if we are conscious of 
wickedness. But it should be a day for glad 
thoughts of God's love and truth ; a day in which 
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God's children are to strive especially to realize 
their Father's presence, and seek from him new 
blessings and greater light. 



LESSON XI. 

OBEDIENCE. 

Q. What is the gre^t purpose of the obedience of 
the Sabbath, of worship, and prayer ? 

A, It is to help us to fulfil the command to love 
Grod with all the mind, and heart, and soul, and 
strength. 

Q. What is the natural and the best manifestation 
of love to Grod ? 

A, Constant obedience to his will. A disobedient 
child cannot truly love his parents. He loves his 
own will more than he loves them. Jesus told 
his disciples (hat, if they loved him, they would 
keep his commandments. John xiv. 15, 21, 23, 
24. The same truth is taught us in 1 John 
V. 2, 3. 

Q. What, then, is the sum and end of all our duties 
toGodJt 

A. A consecration of ourselves to his will. We 
cannot obey him rightly unless we learn to love 
him. Our actions will not be sincere unless we 
act from this spirit Neither shall we have reso- 
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lution and strength to obey, until we gain this 
deep love in our hearts. 

Q. Why should we consecrate ourselves to Grod in 
constant obedience ? 

A, First, because we belong to God. We are all 
his. 1 Cor. iv. 7. Our talents are lent to us by 
him. Matt. xxv. 14, 30. Grod not only gave our 
lives at first, but he continues our strength to us 
every day. We are not our own, and we have 
no right to live as if we were our own. We 
ought to feel as Paul felt when he wrote thq words 
in 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20 ; Rom. xii. 1. 

Q. What other reason should lead us to this com- 
plete devotion to the service of God ? 

A. God forgives us, and seeks to redeem us from 
all our sins. If a man should save us from peril 
and suffering through pure love, gratitude would 
inspire the deepest devotion to him. When men 

. have realized the love of Christ, they have felt 
that they should not live to themselves, but to 
Jesus who gave himself for them, 2 Cor. v. 14, 
15. The same principle should inspire a bound- 
less devotion to the service of God. 1 John iv. 19. 

Q. What passage in the Bible illustrates this feel- 
ing? 

A. The parable of the Prodigal Son. The son 
went back, willing to take a servant's place and 
do a servant's duty, if his father would be merci- 
ful and receive him. How much more earnestly 
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child! Luke XV. 11-32. 

Q. Is there any other incident of a similar character 
in the life of Jesus ? 

A, The account of the sinning woman who poured 
the ointment upon his feet. " She loved mutsh," 
and brought the most precious gifl, because she 
had been forgiven much. Luke vii. 36 - 50. 

Q. Is there still another reason for this entire obe- 
dience } 

A. We are accountable to God for the use of all 
our powers. Matt. xxv. 14-26 ; Rom. ii. 6-16. 
We must remember this accountability, but aim to 
serve God through love, and not through fear. 

Q. What is implied in consecration to the will of God ? 

A. That we should bring our will into harmony with 
the will of God. If our love towards a parent is 
strong, we conform our will to his. Much more 
should we conform our will to the will of God. 

Q. What passages in the Bible illustrate this ? 

A. See what is said of Chrisf s faithfulness to his 
work. Heb. iii. 2 ; v. 8. Paul says that Christ 
did not please himself. Rom. xv. 3. The ac- 
count of the Temptation shows how Jesus gave 
up all to God's will. Matt. iv. 1 - 11. 

Q. How far are we to carry this sacrifice of our 
own will ? 

A, It can have no limits. We ought to be ready to 
bear any thing or relinquish any thing which a 
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complete obedienee requires. When Jesus says, 
" Take up the cross," he means that we should be 
willing to bear a cross like his own in the way of 
duty. 

Q. What is /neant when it is said that every thing 
which we do should be done to the glory of Grod? 
1 Cor. X. 31. 

A. We understand how a child may make a wish 
to do a parent's will his great rule of life, even 
in the smallest things. So we ought to govern 
every thing in our lives by the principle of obe- 
dience to the will of Grod. 

Q. How will this principle manifest itself when we 
suffer ? 

A, It will bring resignation. We see the nature of 
that feeling in the account of the suffering of 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane. He was 
ready to submit to Grod's will in all his sufferings, 
although he prayed very earnestly that the cup 
might pass from him. Luke xxii. 39 - 46. 

Q. How may toe manifest this spirit of resignation ? 

A. If those whom we love are in great danger, we 
may pray for them to be saved from peril. If 
they die, we may mourn for them. But still we 
are to try to feel that God knows what is best, and 
to be willing that what he wills should be done. 

Q. How will this principle of obedience manifest 
itself in the choice of our employment in life ? 

A. It will lead us to choose no employment which 
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is not right in itself. It will cause us to seek to 
do what God will approve. We have no right, 
and we ought not to wish, to use the power which 
he gives us for any other purpose. The first 
• question will always be, not whether a business is 
profitable, but is it right. After that point is set- 
tled, other questions may follow. 

Q. In what way can we determine whether an em- 
ployment is in accordance with the will of God ? 

A, We must see whether it is of any real use to 
men. If it helps to supply their wants, or to in- 
struct them, if it helps to make them more com- 
fortable, wiser, better, then we feel that it is a 
work which will be pleasing to Grod. 

Q. Are we to feel that all employments which are 
thus useful are equally honorable and right in the 
sight of God ? 

A. We are. We think that some employments are 
nobler than others, because they seem to do more 
for the world. Biit the humblest occupation, 
which is followed with true motives, is as noble as 
what we foolishly call the greatest. 1 Cor. xii. 
14-31. 

Q. How may we manifest the principle of xobedience 
in the pursuit of our usual employments ? 

A. We must never let the desire of success tempt 
us to the slightest falsehood, injustice, or dishon- 
esty. Some people say that we must often do 
things which at first seem wrong, if we wish to 
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succeed in business. But we must not only select 
an employment which is right ; we must follow it 
in the right way. 

Q. What must we do if one who employs us should 
tell us to do things which we feel to be wrong ; 
or if we see that we cannot succeed without doing 
such things ? 

A. We must follow duty. Such cases bring oppor- 
tunities to take up the cross for truth. We should 
be ready faithfully to serve one who employs us. 
But he has no right to command us to do wrong. 
And if he should command it, we have no right to 
do it. Jesus says it is nothing to gain the whole 
world and lose our own souls. Matt. xvi. 26. 

Q. What principle may we always keep in mind ia 
respect to our obedience to the will of God ? 

A, We should feel that, if we could see every thing 
as it really is, we should choose the same things 
which he commands. 

Q. May we not hope at some time to see how our 
duty and our own best good harmonize together ? 

A. We shall doubtless see this in a future world, if 
we never see it here. Then we shall bless God, 
and adore his will, for all our self-denials and sor- 
rows, as we now bless him for our joys. 
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LESSON XII. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Q. What is the result of that entire consecration to 
the will of God which was the subject of the last 
lesson ? 

A* The spirit of contentment. 

Q. What is contentment ? 

A* It is a disposition to be satisfied with our con- 
dition ; to look cheerfully upon every thing about 
us, and to feel that we have no right to murmur, 
even in the hardest lot. 

Q. How is the feeling of discontent manifested ? 

A. In envy of the condition of others, and in mur- 
murings against the will of God. 

Q. What command refers to the spirit of discon- 
tent? 

A. Ex. XX. 17; Deut. v. 21. The command for- 
bids us to look with covetous eyes upon the con- 
dition or possessions of others. 

Q. Are there other passages which refer to this 
feeling ? 

A. Phil, iv. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 8; Heb. xiii. 5. The 
passages which forbid covetousness belong to the 
same class, although they may also mean some- 
thing more. Luke xii. 15 ; Eph. v. 3 ; Col. iii. 5. 

Q. Can covetousness and contentment exist to- 
gether ? 

NO. VI. 7 
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A, They cannot. Covetousness is perpetual discon- 
tent. It is never satisfied, even in the midst of 
prosperity. It always longs for something which 
it has not. Contentment is exactly the opposite 
feeling ; and is too grateful for the blessings which 
it has, to murmur at the want of those which are 
denied. 

Q. Does the spirit of contentment forbid earnest 
effort to improve our condition ? 

A. It does not. Paul says, " Covet earnestly the 
best gifts." Desire them ; seek them earnestly. 
We must labor faithfully to improve our condition, 
for our own sakes and for the sake of all whom 
we may bless. 

Q. How does a contented spirit regard such en- 
deavors ? 

A. It values knowledge, influence, and wealth, as 
means of improvement; and will never indulge 
in idleness, where these are to be gained. But if 
it is deprived of all these blessings, it finds joy in 
humbler duties, and content in a less favored lot 

Q. Why should we desire this contented mind ? 

A. It is the secret of happiness. It gives a bright 
aspect to every thing about us. The covetous or 
dissatisfied can never be happy ; but the contented 
find constant peace. 

Q. What is the foundation of true contentment ? 

A. The idea that an all-wise and all-loving Father 
directs our lot. This is its only foundation ; and 
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it is all-sufficient. It gives us strength to work ; 
knowing that, if we do our part faithfully, all will 
be well. We may meet with many disappoint- 
ments, but we can never be discouraged, if we 
have this childlike trust in our Father's love. 

Q. What teachings of Jesus apply to this spirit ? 

A, His instructions concerning the providence of 
God. Matt. vi. 25, 34. If the spirit of content- 
ment fail in our hearts, we must strengthen it by 
making our faith in Providence more clear and 
strong. 

Q. What will often help us in our efforts to gain a 
Contented mind ? 

A. The thought that every condition has its peculiar 
blessings ; and that, when our lot seems hardest, it 
has still a brighter side. We can see that the 
difficulties in our way are just whs^t we need to 
strengthen our characters. Hard poverty has led 
many men to exertions which secured success. 

Q. What strong expression does Paul use in regard 
to the different conditions of life ? 

A. Phil. iv. 11, 12. He had known every kind of 
fortune. He knew what it was to have abun- 
dance and what it was to be in want. He was 
oflen in the midst of perils, and foresaw the vio- 
lent death which he was to suffer. Yet he found 
peace in all, and learned in every state to be con- 
tent. 

Q. Have others known the same contentment?. 
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A, This spirit may dwell in the humblest, and what 
may seem to us the gloomiest homes. When 
men consecrate themselves to a great work of 
love and duty, they are willing to endure the great* 
est privations for its accomplishment. The mis- 
sionary of the present day is willing, like Paul, 
to bear persecution and imprisonment ; and, like 
him, finds content in every lot 

Q. To what does the spirit of discontent lead ? 

A, To envy of those^ whom we think more fortu- 
nate ; to avarice which worships gold. It leads 
also to ambition which tramples upon the rights 
of others, to obtain power for itself. These are 
the hearths worst enemies, and lead to the most 
base and revolting crimes. 

Q. To what does the spirit of contentment lead ? 

A, To kind wishes for others ; to joy in their joy, 
and sympathy in their sorrow ; to humility and 
brotherly kindness and the truest happiness of the 

- heart. 

Q. How does contentment affect benevolence ? 

A, A covetous spirit never feels that it has enough 
for its own wants, and has no desire to share its 
blessings with others. But a contented mind is 
satisfied with what it has, and finds happiness in 
bestowing gifts upon the suffering and the needy. 

Q. How do we sin against God by the spirit of dis- 
content ? 

A. It is the source of all our murmurings. It de- 
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stroys faith in God and confidence in his Provi* 
dence. It is not only sinful in itself, but occa- 
sions many sins of unbelief and distrust. 

Q. Is not true contentment a difficult attainment ? 

A. It is, perhaps, the most difficult virtue ; but it is 
one which all should gain. It is often hard, when 
plans fail and hopes are disappointed, to gain its 
peace. But it is never impossible, if we have 
that spirit of perfect consecration to our Father's 
will of which we spoke in the last lesson. 

Q. Should we ever sufllbr* repinings and com* 
plaints ? 

A, Never. They are the first steps to real discon* 
tent As little indulgences in temper soon make 
us quick to anger, so little fault-findings lead to 
the spirit which may darken life and destroy our 
trust. 

Q. What blessing is promised to the contented 
heart? 

A. Matt. v. 5. One meaning of the word which is 
translated " meek *' is humble, lowly. Tlje word 
includes the true spirit of contentment. 

Q. How may this spirit inherit the earth ? 

A. If we faithfully seek the teaching of God, we 
can find it in every thing around us. We look at 
another's fields with no envious eyes; for God 
clothes them with beauty for us also. The con- 
tented (meek) inherit the earth. The sun shines 
for them ; the earth blooms for them ; Jesus lived 
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for them ; God is their Father, and they are his 
children. 

Q. What passages may be taken as an expression 
of this idea ? 

A, 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 

Q. What other name may be given to the spirit of 
content ? 

A. It is the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing. Phil. iv. 6, 7. 



LESSON XIII. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

Q. What does Jesus say is the second command- 
ment? 

A. Matt. xxii. 39 ; Mark xii. 31 ; Luke x. 27, 28. 

Q. Why does he say that upon the command " to 
love God " and the command " to love our neigh- 
bor " hang all the law and the prophets ? Matt, 
xxii. 40. 

A* All our duties to God are comprehended in the 
love of God, and all our duties to man in the love 
of man. If we love God, we shall worship him 
and obey his will. If we love man, we shall 
fulfil every duty to him which the law of God 
requires. These two commands contain the sub- 
stance of the whole teaching of the law and the 
prophets. 
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Q. Why does Jesus say that the second commaLd 

is like unto the first ? Matt. xxii. 39. 
A, Both commands require the same spirit. He 
who really obeys the first command from his 
heart, will also keep the second. 
Q. Why will the love of God cause us to love our 

neighbor also ? 
A. If the spirit of love is really in our hearts, it will 
flow out towards every being with whom we are 
. connected. Next, if we love God, we shall de- 
sire to be like him, and to love those whom he 
loves. 
Q. What, then, is the first thing for us to do, if we 

wish to gain true goodness ? 
A* We must strive to have our hearts right towards 
God. The love of Grod is the foundation of all 
goodness. Every thing else will grow out of 
that The second command is built upon the first. 
<2. Can our hearts be right towards God if we do 

not love our brother also ? 
A, Love to our neighbor is proof of the right feel- 
ing towards Grod. Jesus says that our worship 
will not be acceptable unless we love our brother. 
Matt. V. 23, 24. He rebuked the people for sub- 
stituting great carefulness about prayers for their 
duties to men. Matt, xxiii. 23. Those who had 
neglected their fellow-men were placed on the 
left hand of the Judge. Matt. xxv. 34^-45. See 
- also 1 John iii. 10, 17 ; iv. 7,.8, 11, 20. 
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Q. Who is our neighbor ? 

A, Every person whom we can help and bless. 
Luke X. 29 - 42. The Jews and the Samaritans 
were very unfriendly to each other. Yet the 
good Samaritan thought that the wounded Jew 
was a neighbor. 

Q. In what other words does Jesus express the sec* 
ond commandment ? 

A. Matt. vii. 12 ; Luke vi. 3L 

Q. Can we love all men in the same way in which 
we love our nearest friends ? 

A. We are not required to do so. We were made 
to love our nearest friends with a peculiar afieo* 
tion. But this peculiar afiection- for them must 
not make us neglectful of others. 

Q. Can we have the same feeling towards all per- 
sons who are not among our peculiar friends ? 

A, We are not required to do so. We love the best 
and wisest more than we can love wicked pet^ 
sons. We were made to feel this reverence for 
the good, as truly as we were made especially to 
love our parents and friends. 

Q. What does the second command require us to do ? 

A, It tells us to place ourselves in the condition of 
other persons, and think what we should then feel 
ought to be done for us. We must try to sympa- 
thize with all men. The meaning of the word 
sympathy is, to feel with or to suffer with another. 
We can do this to men whom we do not love in 
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the way in which we love our friends. We can 
do this even to our enemies. 

Q. What will this feeling lead us to do for others ? 

it, We shall see that we ought not, in any way, to 
interfere with their happiness or improvement. 
We feel that we have a right to enjoy our pleas- 
ures, our property, our opportunities for improve- 
ment. We must allow to all the same rights. 

Q. May we ever interfere with the welfare of others 
to secure our own ? 

A, Never. If two persons are in equal danger, 
and only one life can be preserved, it is right for 
one to sacrifice himself to save the other, but not 
to require the other to lose his life to save him. 

Q. What does the second command require us actu- 
ally to do ? 

A. When we put ourselves in the place of others, 
and see what we should then wish to have them 
do for us, it requires us to ofier the same services, 
the same gifts and helps of every kind, to them. 

Q. What effect will this rule have upon our wishes 
for help from others ? 

A. Sometimes we wish others to do extravagant 
things for us. We may wish that a man should 
give us half of his property, or do something 
else equally great. If we are obliged to do every 
thing which we sometimes wish others to do for . 
us, we shall soon see that our wishes are oflen 
extravagant. 
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Q. How are we to regulate such wishes ? 

A, We are to put ourselves in the place of others, 
and see what we should then deem it just to do. 
This will teach us what we ought to wish. We 
ought to destroy our selfish desires for help, as 
well as our selfish unwillingness to do for others 
what we desire them to do for us. 

Q. Is not this command a perfect rule for all our 
actions ? - " 

A. It will be if we apply it faithfully. If we wish 
more from others than we ought to wish, the rule 
punishes such wishes by telling us that we ought 
to do the same things. If we are not willing to 
do what we ought to wish to have done for us, the 
rule exposes our own wickedness. 

Q. Have we any right to disobey the rule because 
others do not obey it } 

A* We have not. Some persons say that "they 
will do to others as others do to them." If we 
did so, we might return injury for injury, and 
there would be no end to crime. We are to 
do what is right, although all others should do 
wrong. 

Q. Is there any reason for obeying this rule, which 
we have not yet named ? * 

il. We are all children of one family. We have 
one Father in heaven; and we are all brothers. 
We owe a brother^s feeling and a brother^s duty 
to all men. 
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Q. Does this principle apply to all nations, as well 
as to individual men ? 

A. It does. One nation should treat other nations 
in the same way as one man should treat other men. 

Q. Is the law really obeyed by merely treating 
others as we should wish to be treated if we stood 
in their place ? 

A. It often means more than this. We should try 
to make the condition of other men better. We 
should not only treat a slave kindly while he is a 
slave, but change his condition if possible, and 
make him free. We should ask this if we stood 
in his position. We shall find many applications 
of the same idea. 

Q. What twofold obligation binds us to these duties ? 

A. They are duties to our neighbor through the 
obligation which is due to him, and they are 
duties to God through our obligation to obey 
his will. If we do not strive to fulfil them, we 
are false to our brother and disobedient to God. 



LESSON XIV. 

f JUSTICE. 

Q. If we love our neighbor as ourself, can we ever 
injure him ? 

A. We cannot. ^^ Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor." Rom. xiii. 10. 
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Q. What, then, is the first duty which love re- 
quires ? 

A. Justice towards all men. 

Q. What do we mean by justice ? 

A, It is the feeling which commands us to give to 
every man his entire rights. Love to another 
will give him more than justice. But love in* 
eludes justice, though justice includes only a part 
of the service of love. 

Q. Are there many ways of violating the law of 
justice ? 

A. There are. All slavery is a sin against justice. 
The sanction of governments cannot make it just. 
Some sins against justice are crimes by the laws 
of man, and are punished by confinement in 
prison ; but there are violations of justice which 
man^s laws cannot touch. We may be unjust in 
little things. We may take advantage of others 
in many ways, when we do not steal from them. 
When we remember the principle, we feel that 
these little acts of injustice are sins. 

Q. What words of Jesus are we to remember when 
we speak of little sins ? 

A. Luke xvi. 10. When a child takes a little thing 
which is not his, he breaks the law of •justice. 
He will be likely to repeat the same act, or com- 
mit a greater sin, if he is tempted. If we are 
true to the law of justice, we shall not commit 
the smallest sin against it. 
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Q. What command in the Old Testament refers to 
this subject ? 

A. Exod. XX. 15 ; Deut. v. 19. 

Q. What is it to steal ? 

ii. To steal is to take another's property intention- 
ally, without his consent. When property is taken 
privately, it is called theft. When it is taken from 
a person on the public road by violence, or when 
a man breaks into a house with arms in his hands, 
the act is called robbery or burglary. These 
offences are punished by human laws. When 
property is taken bynriolence, the punishment is 
more severe, because it is supposed that a man is 
not only determined to steal, but perhaps to take 
life also to accomplish his purpose. 

Q. Can there ever be any excuse for taking the 
smallest thing which is not our own ? 

A. Sometimes we may say, "The owner would 
have no objection if he were here " ; or, " He will 
never need, or never miss it.'' If this be so, we 
can gain his consent to what we wish ; and if it 
be not so, we mislead ourselves into crime. 

Q. What shall we do with property which we 
find? 

A, We must make every exertion to discover its 
owner. It is a crime to conceal what we find, or 
to do any thing which prevents its restoration to 
its owner. It is stealing in another form. 

Q. Are there still other sins against justice ? 
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A. Every act by which men take advantage of 
others in their dealings is a sin against justice. 

Q, How may men take advantage of others in their 
dealings ? 

A. They may not only commit gross frauds by false 
weight or measure. They may conceal defects 
in what they wish to sell ; or make others believe 
it to be worth more than it really is. 

Q. How may we wrong those of whom we buy ? 

A. We may undervalue what we wish to obtain, and 
persuade its ownei* to sell it for less than its worth. 
We have no more right to impute defects to what 
we wish to buy, than we have to conceal defects 
in what we wish to sell. 

Q. Does not the desire to make good bargains often 
tempt men to this injustice ? 

A, They are often led away from perfect fairness 
by the idea of shrewdness in trade. They con- 
gratulate themselves upon sharp bargains. We 
must not call that bargain good in which we lose 
our fairness and our honesty. 

Q. What is the meaning of Matt. xiii. 44 ? 

A, If a man should find a treasure hid in a field, 
and conceal what he had found, and buy the 
field to secure the treasure to himself, we should 
not think that he acted justly. If he should first 
buy the field, and then find a treasure of which 
no one had known before, it would be fairly his. 
Jesus did not give the parable to show that it is 
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just to do what it supposes. The parable shows 
'how eagerly we should seek the kingdom of 
heaven. We should labor for truth and goodness 
as earnestly as men dig for gold. 

Q. What shall we do if we find defects in what we 
have bought ? 

A, Unless we can obtain compensation from th^ 
person of whom we bought it, we must bear the loss 
ourselves. Justice does not allow us to do wrong 
to others because some one has done wrong to us. 

Q. If we buy a quantity of goods, and the price 
rises before we sell them, what may we do ? 

A. If the price falls, we must lose the difference be* 
. tween what we gave and what we are able to get 
If the price rises, it is our good fortune ; and we 
may honestly receive the gain. If an article rises 
which is in another^s hands, and he is ignorant of 
the advance of price, we have no right to buy it 
of him to secure the gain for ourselves. It is his 
gain, and not ours. 

Q. What rule should we adopt in all business ? 

A. We have a right to receive compensation for our 
time and labor, and for the use of our money, 
when we buy to sell again. It is good that some 
persons should do this work for others ; and they 
have a right to the fair profits which their business 
brings. 

Q. In what other ways may we be unjust in our 
dealings ? 
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il« If we agree to work for another, he has a right 
to the whole time for which he pays us. If we 
are slow or idle when we work for ourselves, we 
must bear the consequences. But we cheat our 
brother if we oblige him to pay for our idle hours. 

Q. Can we always tell what is just in our dealings ? 

A. If we mean to be entirely honest, we can always 
be sure that we do nothing which is unjust. Some 
people say that there are many difficult cases in 
business. But if we are willing to suffer our- 
selves rather than defraud another, we shall find a 
plain path through these perplexities. 

Q. What is the root of every temptation to injustice 
in our dealings ? 

A. The spirit of covetousness. Exod. xx. 17. 

Q. What is our security against this sin ? 

il. We must overcome the spirit of covetousness by 
the spirit of love. If we gain that, we shall be 
safe. 



LESSON XV. 

JUSTICE TO THE CHARAOTER AND FEELINGS OF 
OTHERS. 

Q. Is the duty of justice fully performed when we 

commit no injury against another^s property ? 
A. We injure others more severely by depriving 
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them of their good name, or robbing them of the 
love of men, than by taking away their property. 
Justice requires that we should commit no such 
. injury. 

Q. When do we injure another's good name ? 

A. When we invent stories to injure him, or wilfully 
help to circulate them. . Injuries may thus be 
committed which can never be atoned for, even 
when the truth shall be known. 

Q. What command is given us upon this subject ? 

A. Exod. XX. 16 ; Deut. v. 20. 

Q. What other passages refer to this sin ? 

A: Ps. XV. 3 ; ci. 5 ; Eph. iv. 31. 

Q. Are any sins of this character punishable by 
human laws ? 

A. When men are called into a court, and give un- 
true evidence in a question which affects another's 
rights, their false witness is called perjury, and 
they are liable to severe punishment. When men 
circulate false reports which injure another's char- 
acter, they are sometimes tried for libel, and com- 
pelled to make reparation for the injury. 

Q. In what other ways may we injure character ? 

A* When we thoughtlessly repeat injurious reports 
respecting others, or attribute bad motives to their 
actions. We may do this without realizing what 
harm we do and what sin we commit. 

Q. What does justice require us to do in regard to 
injurious reports of others ? 

NO. VI. 8 
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A. We should repeat nothing respecting others 
which we are 'not willing to name to them. By 
law men are not allowed to be accused of crimes 
without a trial to show the truth or falsehood of the 
charge. The same principle should be carried 
into daily life. We are not to tell others every 
slanderous story which we hear about them. But 
we should not repeat such reports unless we give 
those whom they accuse an opportunity for denial 
or defence. 

Q. If we know that the accusations are true^ what 
are we to do ? 

A, It is not well to repeat accusations against others 
when we know them to be true, unless we have 
important reasons for doing so. We are not 
bound to repeat them because they are true. We 
may hope that those who have done wrong will 
not do the same thing again. If they lose their 
good name, they may be discouraged from attempt- 
ing reformation. If they have done what is very 
wicked, we may feel that they still have good ele- 
ments in their character, and refrain from expos- 
ing their sin. 

Q. When can we tell the evil which we know re* 
specting others ? 

A, We may be called to give evidence in a court ; 
or we may be placed in a position in which we 
shall be guilty of deception or of falsehood if we 
do not tell the whole truth. We may see that 
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Bome person whom we love will be injured or de- 
ceived, unless we communicate what we know. 
In cases like these we need not hesitate to speak. 

Q. Are there other instances in which it is right to 
expose wrong actions ? 

A. It may often be a duty to inform a parent of the 
bad conduct of his child. If the parent knew 
the truths he might save the child from confirmed 
evil habits. If we allow a companion to go on in 
wickedness when we can do any thing to save 
him from it, we cannot be free from blame. 

Q. What else does justice to the character of others 
require ? 

A. It requires us to judge their actions charitably. 

Q. What precepts teach this ? 

A. Matt. vii. 1-5. 

Q. How may we judge others unkindly ? 

A. We may not only think they acted from bad 
feelings when they do what seems to be wrong, 
but we may not allow that they had good motives 
in what seems to be right. Some people judge 
others very severely. They do not seem willing 
to believe any thing good respecting them. 

Q. Do we not often find that we have been mistaken 
in our judgments of others ? 

A. We are mistaken in many ways. We some- 
times see that men have no bad motives in what 
at first appears to us inexcusable. We often find 
that they had reasons for what they did, of which 
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we knew nothing- John vii. 24. We must know 
all, if we wish to judge justly. 

Q. What shall we do if we cannot excuse what ap- 
pears to he wrong ? 

A. We are to remember that we too are sinners, 
with our hearts full of wrong feelings, and our 
lives full of wrong actions ; and we are to be mer- 
ciful as well as just in our feelings, tus we hope 
for mercy to ourselves. 

Q. What general rule may we adopt in our judg- 
ments of others ? 

A, We are to think as much good and as little evil 
respecting them- as may be possible. *' Charity 
thinketh no evil." 1 Cor. xiii. 5. We ask this 
for ourselves. We ought to grant it to others. 
We should remember the good deeds of men, 
rather than their evil ones. 

Q. Does not justice require something more of us 
in our conduct to others ? 

A. We ought to treat the feelings of others as we 
wish to have them treat our own. 

Q. When are we unjust to others' feelings ? 

A. When we speak lightly of things which we 
know they value, or. of friends whom they love. 
When we disregard, or ridicule, or shock their 
cherished thoughts or feelings. This often gives 
great unhappiness. It is not only unkind, but unjust 

Q. Are not many people unreasonably disturbed 
when their feelings are touched ? 
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A. They are. Yet that is no reason why we should 
be thoughtless. We treat the sick with peculiar 
tenderness. We must show the same tenderness 
to those whose feelings are diseased. 

Q. What must we do when we have injured an- 
other's feelings ? 

A* We ought to make reparation to him as truly as 
if we had injured his property or his good name. 
If we did not intend the injury, we can easily say 
8o. If we did intend it, we are doubly guilty, and 
should hasten to acknowledge it. 

Q. Have we a right to make others ridiculous in the 
love of fun and excitement ? 

A. It is of^en dangerous to do so ; and it never 
should be done if disagreeable to others. Justice 
must be obeyed in the smallest things, if we mean 
to avoid all wrongs towards others. 



LESSON XVL 

DUTY OF NOT TEMPTING OTHERS. 

Q. What is a greater wrong to others than the rob- 
bery of their property or the destruction of their 
good name ? 

A. The destruction of their virtue, by tempting them 
to sin. The loss of our good name, and of every 
thing beside, is nothing, if our virtue remains. 
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Q. What words of Jesus apply to this sin ? 

A. Matt. V. 19 ; xxiii. 15. 

Q. What do we think of those who tempt others ? 

A, We consider them as guilty as those whom they 
have led into wickedness. Sometimes we think 
them more guilty than their victims. In the story 
of the Fall, the serpent was punished for tempting 
Eve to sin. « 

Q. When do we tempt others to sin ? 

A, We tempt them when, by speaking lightly of 
their scruples of conscience, or laughing at their 
good purposes, we make them ashamed to do 
what they feel to be right. 

Q. Are people freque^ntly tempted in this way ? 

A, Very frequently. Children are ridiculed out of 
their strict obedience to teachers or parents. 
Even men are sometimes weak enough to fear 
ridicule more than wrong-doing. 

Q. May the greatest harm be done, by ridicule of 
conscientious scruples ? 

A. When the lesson of disobedience to conscience 
is once learned, every thing is in danger. When 
the beginning has once been made, many have 
been led on to intemperance, and to every debas- 
ing vice. 

Q. Are there ways of tempting men which are still 
more wicked ? 

A, Some men directly aim to destroy the reverence 
of others for right and for God. They corrupt 
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those whom they can influence to accomplish 
their own had purposes. 

Q. May men he tempted in other ways ? 

A. Some persons try to excite others to anger. 
Some offer intoxicating drinks to those who have 
already acquired a taste for them, or may be 
easily taught to love them. Those who thus 
excite the passions ought to be held responsible 
for all the injury which excited or intoxicated 
men may commit. 

Q. What is the nature of a business which places 
these temptations in the way of others ? 

A, No business can be right which tends to make 
men wicked. Men who live by gaming, or by 
selling intoxicating drinks, are tempters of their 
bfethren. They coin other men's suffering and 
wickedness into money. It is better to starve 
than to obtain wealth by doing harm. 

Q. When men have placed temptations in the way 
of their brethren, can they justly say that they 
are not responsible for the sins which others com- 
mit? 

A. They cannot. The principles of some are easily 
overcome. To place temptation before them is 
like placing a heavy load upon a man's shoulders 
when he can hardly stand. If we throw that load 
upon them, we really crttsh them. 

Q. Sometimes men say, '^ A really true person can- 
not be made to do wrong if temptations are placed 
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in his way/' May they thus escape the blame 
for tempting him ? 

A, If a man blows the fire which is beginning to 
bum his neighbor's house, we do not allow him to 
excuse himself by saying that he did not place it 
there. He helped it to bum. If we see that 
another's passion is too strong, we must help him 
to control it. We must not do any thing to excite 
it. We cannot escape the responsibility if we 
tempt the weak into sin. 

Q. What mle did Paul adopt for himself ? 

A. Rom. xiv. 21 ; xv. 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. viii. 9-12. He 
would not do any thing which would become a 
temptation to his brother. He was ready to give 
up indulgences that were innocent to him, if they 
might possibly injure others. If Christ died for 
him, he could do this to help a brother to truth 
and goodness. 

Q. Is there any thing, in the Lord's Prayer which 
forbids us to tempt others ? 

A. We pray that we may not be led into temptation. 
We cannot sincerely offer that prayer, if, at the 
same time, we are tempting others. 

Q. May we place any temptations in our brother's 
way beside those which have been named ? 

A, We may tempt him to many little sins ; to ex- 
travagance, to partial insincerities, to slight neg- 
lects of duty. We may tempt him, not only by 
our words, but by our looks and actiom. We 
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may tempt him in any way in which our life 
influences him to do wrong. 

Q. What must we think of this whole work of offer- 
ing temptations to others ? 

A. In little things and great things it is always a 
great sin. It is the work which men have as- 
cribed to the spirit of all evil. He who tempts 
his brother acts the part of -the Tempter who 
came to Jesus in the wilderness. 

Q. How does this sin appear in comparison with the 
spirit of Jesus ? 

il. Jesus was a Redeemer. He lived and died to 
make men better. Those who tempt others are 
destroyers. They live to make men worse. 

Q. What must we think of those who make corrupt- 
ing and wicked books ? 

A. They commit the greatest crime. God gives 
talent to some men, by which they •can bless his 
children. They have a great trust put into their 
hands. If they are false to it, their guilt is made 
greater by the power which was given them for 
holy uses. 

Q. What is said of those who make men better ? 

A. Dan. xii. 3. 

Q. What must be the feeling of those who make 
men worse, when they realize what they have 
done? 

A. There can be no greater pain than to feel that 
we have ruined another^s soul. If a man who 

NO. VI. 9 
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has once been wicked recovers from his own 
sin, he can scarcely overcome his remorse for 
the evil influence which he formerly exerted. If 
we excite wicked passions in another's heart, we 
kindle a fire which we may never be able to 
quench. 

Q. What have we a right to demand of wicked 
men ? 

A. If they will sin themselves, they must not make 
others wicked. We cannot always prevent their 
bad influence ; but we have a right to prevent it, 
as far as possible. 

Q. What good work may we all help to do in the 
world? 

A* We can help to make others better. We can 
take some temptations out of their way, and help 
them to resist others. We can try to calm their 
anger, and not excite it We may not do many 
things which seem great to men, but we may 
help to save a soul. If it is the greatest sin to 
ruin a soul, it is the greatest good and the great- 
est joy to save one. 



LESSON XVII. 

TRUTH. 

Q. In the last three lessons we have considered the 
duty of justice, which is included in the law, " Do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you." Does this rule include any other duty ? 

A. It includes the duty of speaking and acting truth- 
fully. 

Q. What instructions are given us respecting the 
obligations of truth and the sin of falsehood ? 

A. Ps. XV. 2; xl. 4; Ixiii. 11; ci. 7; Prov. vi. 16, 
17, 19 ; Rev. xxi. 27. See also the commenda* 
tion of Nathanael, John i. 47 ; the account of 
Ananias and Sapphira ; Acts v. 1-11. 

Q. How should we regard falsehood ? 

A. It is a sin against our own consciences, against 
our fellow-men, and against Grod. 

Q. What is veracity ? 

A, It is strict regard to truth in all our words and 
actions. 

Q. Why does our duty to others require this strict 
regard to truth ? 

A. Conscience teaches that our duty to others re- 

' quir0& us to speak the truth to them. We know, 
too, that we ask to have the exact truth always 
spoken to us. We feel ourselves wronged by 
falsehood. It might become the occasion of great 
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injury. We should never wrong others, if we do 
not wish to be wronged ourselves. 

Q. Is there any other sense in which falsehood is a 
sin against our fellow-men ? 

A. It tends to destroy confidence between men ; to 
make them distrustful and suspicious of each 
other. If confidence is destroyed, the happiness 
of society is destroyed also. 

Q. When do we sin against truth ? 

A, When we tell what we know to be false, or 
when we give our guesses and conjectures as an 
account of actual facts. 

Q. Can we use the truth in ways that will mislead 
and deceive ? 

A. If we state a part of the truth, or tell one side 
of a story, as if it were the whole, — if we use 
words that are literally true to convey a false im- 
pression, — we commit the sin of falsehood. It 
is as wicked to use trut words to deceive others, 
as to use those that are faht. 

Q. Is it not as sinful to deceive by looks, or ges- 
tures, as by words ? 

A. The sin is in the intention to deceive, in whatever 
way we may accomplish it. We must not trifle 
with truth and conscience, or hope to secure the 
end of a lie and escape its guilt. A lover of^ 
truth avoids all deception. 

Q. Is the law of truth binding upon all men? 

A. Certainly. It is as sinful for the parent to de- 
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ceive his child, as for the child to deceive his par* 
ent. It is as sinful for the teacher to deceive his 
scholar, as for the scholar to deceive his teacher. 

Q. Is it right to use acknowledged fiction in giving 
instruction to others ? 

A. It is. This is not falsehood. Jesus used par- 
ables to illustrate his teachings. Some of the 
highest lessons for the world have been given in 
this way. 

Q. Is it any excuse for falsehood, that it is used to 
help a good cause ? 

A. It is not. We must not do evil that good may 
come. Men are sometimes tempted to promote 
the success of their party by artifice and unjus- 
tifiable means. All truth will be violated if we 
may set it aside in our eagerness to accomplish 
our aims. 

Q. Is it any excuse for deceiving others to say, that 
they had no claim to know the truth ? 

A» It is not. We must often refuse to answer ques- 
tions. But if others ask improper questions we 
are not justified in giving deceptive answers. We 
can refuse to say any thing, but we must not lie. 

Q. What is a promise ? 

A' It is a declaration which gives to another a right 
to expect that we shall do, or not do, a certain 
action. 

Q. Are promises always binding ? 

A. This is the general rule. There are but few ex- 
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ceptions. We may make a promise in words or 
by actions. In both cases the promise is equally 
binding. 

Q. When may we innocently fail to keep a prom- 
ise? 

A. When it is impossible to keep it. We should 
never make a promise unless we fully believe 
that we can keep it. If we have doubts, we should 
express them when the promise is made. But it 
may happen that we become unexpectedly unable 
to fulfil the promise. Then we are free from the 
obligation. 

Q. Is there any other case in which we may fail to 
keep a promise ? 

A» If we find that it is wrong to do what we prom- 
ised, we must break the promise. Herod was not 
bound to keep his promise to Herodias, when she 
asked him to commit a sin. Matt. xiv. 3 -12. 
If we have made a promise which it is wrong to 
fulfil, we must, if possible, bear all the suffering 
which comes from our error, and allow none of it 
to fall upon the person to whom the promise was 
made. 

Q. Is there another case in which a promise is not 
binding ? 

ul. Some promises are conditional. They can have 
no obligation until the condition is fulfilled. 

Q. With such exceptions, are promises always sa« 
cred? 
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A. They are. We must keep our faith with all 
men, whether we promise in words or in actions. 
Nations must sacredly keep their treaties with 
other nations, as men must keep their promises 
with each other. 

Q. How do we sometimes learn to sin against truth ? 

A, We sfh against it by carelessness in trifling 
things. If we consider it unimportant to repeat 
a story exactly as it was told to us, when we do 
not change its meaning, — if we are inaccurate 
or extravagant in our words, — we shall form 
habits of speech which may become, at length, 
very untrue. We must use great care lest the 
sin of falsehood should grow upon us unawares. 

Q. Can good ever come from any departure from 
strict truth ? 

A. Never. We shall learn, at last, that truth is the 
only foundation upon which any thing can be se- 
curely built. To build upon deceit, or falsehood, 
is like building a house upon the sand. 

Q. How does falsehood appear when we think of 
the character of God ? 

A. God is a being of perfect truth. His promises 
are all truth. Nothing can be more opposed to 
his character than falsehood. If we are false in 
our speech, guilty of deception, we cannot be 
true children of God. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THB SECOND COMMANDMENT. ITS HIGHER MEANING. 

Q. What wrong principle do men often adopt ? 

A, They say, and try to think, that it is just to give 

to others the same treatment which they receive. 

There is no love in such a principle. Neither is 

there any justice in it. By this rule, if others act 

unjustly to us, we may return the same injustice 
' to them. Injuries must thus lead to injuries for 

ever. 
Q. What principle counteracts this ? 
A, The law of love, which has heen stated in the 
' last five lessons. This law does not allow us to 

take the conduct of others as our rule of action. 

It teaches us to do as we would that men should 

do to us. 
Q. May we conceive of a still higher idea of duty ? 
A, There ii a feeling which limits its duty only by 

its power to do good. This is the higher meaning 

of the law of love. 
Q. Does Jesus express this idea of duty ? 
A. He expresses it when he says, ^^ Do good and 

lend, hoping for nothing again ^^; and when he 

proposes the beneficence of our Father in heaven 

as our example. Luke vi. 32, 36 ; Matt. v. 45, 

46,48. 
Q. What other passage teaches the same spirit ? 
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A. The description of charity. 1 Cor. xiii. Charity 
includes the highest feeling. It is full of kind- 
ness, ready to bestow every blessing, though re* 
jected and persecuted by those for whom it labors. 

Q. Do we ever have this higher feeling of love in 
our hearts ? 

A. We are always willing to do more for those 
whom we truly love, than we wish them to do for 
us. We ask what we would that others should 
do to us, to prevent ourselves from doing any real 
injustice to them. But when our love is strong, 
we do not ask that question. We do what we 
can. 

Q. Can we act upon this principle towards those 
who are not our peculiar friends ? 

A. We most readily love those who are nearest to 
us.* We have a different feeling for them than 
for others. But we may gain a positive feeling 
of good-will to all men. One of the results of 
the coming of Jesus is to be, " Good-will among 
men." Luke ii. 14. 

Q. Have any men learned to act upon this prin- 
ciple ? 

A. All true philanthropists have acted upon it. The 
word philanthropy means the love of man, with- 
out regard to his country, or condition, or color, 
or race. Oberlin acted upon this principle when 
he devoted his life to the welfare of the poor 
Swiss among the Alps. Howard acted upon it 
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when he went into the dungeons to improve the 
condition of the prisoner. 

Q. What feeling has led men to become mission- 
aries for truth ? 

A, The love of man, inspired by the love of Christ 
It has gone far from home and friends, amidst 
many dangers, to preach what it believed to bo 
the truth, and to redeem the sinning. 

Q. What other name is sometimes given to this 
spirit ? 

A. The name of self-sacrifice. It is the disposition 
which is ready to work, to suffer, and, when it is 
really true, to die, for the good of men. Patriot- 
ism will do this for its country. Philanthropy 
will do it for men of other nations, -— for all who 
are ignorant or sinning. 

Q. How can we cultivate this spirit of disinterested- 
ness? 

A. We can think of its purity and beauty. We 
can study the lives of those who manifest it. We 
can obey every impulse of true love of men which 
enters our hearts. All these means will help us 
to gain it ; emd the more we live in it, the more it 
will live in us. 

Q. In what way is it urged m the Bible ? 

A. By the whole example of Jesus. ^^ He went 
about doing good.'' He was the first and the 
perfect philanthropist. Wherever the hungry 
were to be fed, or the sick to be healied, or the 
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ignorant to be taught, he went to bless them. And 
the last complete manifestation of the same spirit 
is given us in his cross. 

Q. By what other example is the same spirit en- 
forced? 

4* The example of our Father in heaven. He 
pours out his love upon all, upon the evil as well 
as the good. We are commanded to seek the 
same spirit of beneficence. Matt. v. 45 ; Luke 
vi. 35. 

Q. How can this spirit of Christ and of (xod be 
manifested in our common life ? 

A. The feeling which strives to do all the good 
which it can may be shown in the smallest things. 
We can be disinterested in the simplest acts of 
daily life. It is not important where we are, or 
what we do, if we have this spirit in our hearts. 

Q. May we trust that these smaller acts of love will 
be acceptable to God ? 

A* God tries and proves us by the smallest duties. 
Few persons have great works given them to do. 
What we should seek is, to carry the true spirit 
into these little works of duty. Then, as we 
commit a larger trust to one who has proved him- 
self faitliful to a smaller one, so God will act 
towards us. Matt xxv. 21 -23. 

Q. What evils would this spirit of disinterestedness 
prevent ? 

A. All the sufferings and crimes which the selfish* 
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ness of men has caused. It strikes at the root 
of the tree of evil, which has always produced 
such bitter fruit. 

•Q. What blessings would it confer ? 

A, It would devote the same power, which has been 
often used to injure men, to efforts for their happi- 
ness. It not only causes men to cease to do evil, 
but to learn to do well. Selfishness led Cain to 
kill his brother. Djsinterestedness leads man to 
be willing himself to die to promote his brother's 
welfare. 

Q. Are there any signs of the spread of this disin- 
terestedness in the world ? 

A. We can see them in the plans' which are formed 
to remove every kind of suffering, and to redeem 
from every form of sin. The spirit of Jesus al- 
ways inspires this disinterestedness in the hearts 
of his followers. As they become his true disci- 
ples, they will also go ^^ about doing good." 

Q. What will be the proof of the coming of the 
kingdom of Jesus in the world ? 

A. The reign of the spirit of peace and good-will. 
The prophetic song at the birth of Jesus must be 
fulfilled in the life of the world. When we bring 
the spirit into our own hearts, we do something to 
hasten this happy day. 
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LESSON XIX. . 

FORGIVENESS. 

Q. What do we mean by the spirit of forgiveness ? 

A. It is the disposition which is ready to pardon an 
offence or injury, and willing again to receive the 
ofl^nder into favor. 

Q. How is this spirit enjoined in the Scriptures ? 

A. Matt. vi. 14, 15 ; xviii. 21 - 35 ; Rom. xii. 19 - 21 ; 
Col. iii. 12, 13. The passages that teach the duty 
of forgiveness are very numerous, and they urge 
it in the strongest terms. 

Q. What is the origin of an unforgiving spirit ? 

A. It springs from an indulgence of angry passions. 
When anger is excited, we wish avil instead of 
good to those who have ofiended us. In the vio* 
lence of passion, men are ready to do any injury 
to others. 

Q. What one great thing must we do, if we wish to 
gain a forgiving spirit ? 

A. We must check our angry feelings, and control 
our temper. 

Q. What does the Bible teach respecting this ? 

A, It contains many passages which speak of the 
wickedness of uncontrolled passion, and urge the 
duty of meekness. Ps. xxxvii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 26 ; 
CJol. iii. 8; James i. 19. In Matt. v. 22, Jesus 
teaches that anger against a brother is a great sin, 
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which is condemned hy the spirit of the com- 
mand, " Do not kill." The spirit of anger may 
lead to every offence against a hrother. 

Q. How can we learn to control the temper ? 

A. If we realize that anger is a great sin, if we de- 
termine to resist it, and repent of each transgres- 
sion, we shall make a sure, and at last a rapid, 
progress toward a complete victory. Many per- 
sons do not overcome their anger because they do . 
not realize its wickedness. If left to its own vio* 
lence, it will grow into awful strength. 

Q. What does the Bible say of the spirit which con* 
trols the temper ? 

A. Prov. xvi. 32. 

Q. How does the spirit of forgiveness cause us to 
feel towards an offender ? 

A. It not only overcomes all desire to injure him 
for his offence, but also puts away all passion 
and resentment from our hearts. 

Q. Are we to have the same feeling towards an 
offender which we had before his offence waa 
committed ? 

A. If he sees and mourns for his fault, if he turns . 
again, and sincerely says, "I repent," we can 
regain our former feeling. If he shows no peni- 
tence, we can still feel kindly towards him, and 
judge his fault with charity. 

Q. What are we to think of the feeling which says, 
♦* We can forgive, but we cannot forget " ? 
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A, It means only an outside forgiveness, that will 
not punish the offender, but does not really de* 
stroy resentment for the fault True forgiveness 
will forget the offence itself at last 

Q. What is meant when it is said that man's sins 
may be " blotted out " ? 

A. If they are entirely overcome, they are blotted 
out, because they cease to exist We are also 
taught to believe that Grod treats the truly peni* 
tent man as if he had entirely overcome his sin. 
When the prodigal came back, in sincere peni» 
tence, he was received to his father's favor and 
his father's house, as if he had never departed. 

Q. What does the duty of forgiveness require of us 
towards those who persevere in injuring us ? 

A. We are forbidden to cherish resentful feelings 
towards them ; but we cannot regard them in thd 
same way as we regard offenders who are peni- 
tent. 

Q. What passages of Scripture may guide us in our 
duty to such ofienders ? 

A. Rom. xii. 19, 20. We must take care that we do 
nothing to destroy peace between ourselves and 
others. In Matt, xviii. 15 - 17, we are taught to 
use every exertion to secure and restore friend- 
ship with all offenders. But if such efforts fail» 
we must not cherish an unfriendly spirit, although 
we may remove ourselves from their society. 

Q. What sanction is named to enforce this duty of 
forgiveness ? 
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A. Matt. vi. 14, 15 ; xviii. 35. 

Q. How shall we understand these declarations ? 

Ap They may mean that, unless we forgive others, 
we have not gained the spirit which fits us to re* 
ceive forgiveness. When we forsake our own 
sins, we are always ready to forgive others. 
These words do not mean that Grod will retaliate 
upon us for failing to forgive others, hut that our 
forgiveness to others is a true test of our char- 
acter. 

Q. Why is a true feeling ready to forgive others ? 

A* When we realize our wrong-doings, we think 
more severely of our own sinfulness than of the 
sinfulness of other men. We feel that we need 
forgiveness as much as any others can need it 
This thought makes us lenient in our judgments. . 
. Q. May these passages have another interpreta- 
tion? 

A, They may mean, that we do not realize the for- 
giving love of God to us until we have the spirit 
of forgiveness in ourselves. If we judge all men 
sternly, that feeling will afiect our idea of Grod. . 
If we judge them kindly, we are prepared to see 
the mercy of our Father in heaven. 

Q. What place does the virtue of meekness hold in 
the Christian teaching ? 

A. It is placed among the highest qualities of char* 
acter. We are told that Jesus was meek and 
}owly ; that he reviled not again ; that he forgave 
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his murderers upon the cross. These things are 
the purest expression of his perfect goodness. 

Q. Why should the virtue of meekness hold so high 
a place ? 

A. It is the highest proof of love. We can all love 
those who love us. But our love is put to the test 
when we are asked to extend it to offenders. This 
highest form of love will make us children of Him 
who is kind to the unthankful and the evil. 

Q. Is not this spirit of forgiveness peculiarly proper 
for man ? 

A, It is. We are all offenders. It is inexcusable 
wickedness for sinning men to be harsh and un- 
forgiving towards sinners like themselves. Gal. 
vi. 1 ; Rom. ii. 1 - 3 ; .Matt, xviii. 33. 

Q. What would be the effect of this disposition in 
tiie world ? 

A. It would do away with all strifes and wars* In- 
juries must cease with the first offence, if there 
never is any retaliation or revenge. 

Q. What blessing does Jesus pronounce upon the 
meek ? 

A* They are promised that tibey shall inherit the 
earth. If men live in peace and love with others, 
they will seldom be molested, even by enemies. 
Tiiose who take the sword excite violence, which 
must bring destruction upon themselves at last. 

HO. YI. 10 
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LESSON XX. 

DUTIES TO THE SUFFERING AND THE POOR. 

Q. In what way will the love of our neighbor al- 
ways be manifested ? 

A, In efforts to relieve the suffering and assist the 
poor, by giving them money, or by laboring for 
their good. 

Q. Will there always be opportunities for such 
efforts ? 

A. The Old Testament says, " The poor shall never 
cease out of the land." Deut. xv. 11. Jesus 
says, " The poor ye have always with you." 
Matt. xxvi. 11. There will always be the sick, or 
the unfortunate, or those who suffer on account 
of the sins of others. While there is sin in the 
world, there will be sufferers to be relieved. 

Q. How did the Old Testament enforce this duty 
of aiding the needy and suffering ? 

A. Ps. xli. 1 - 3 ; Ixxxii. 4 ; Prov. xiv. 21 ; xxi. 13 ; 
Zech. vii. 10 ; Job xxix. 12 - 16. The law of 
the Jews required the people to leave their lands, 
every seventh year, for the poor to gather their 
fruits. So too with their vineyards and olive- 
yards. Exod. xxiii. 11. They were forbidden 
to glean every thing when they reaped their har- 
vests, that the poor might have something lef\ for 
them. Lev. xix. 9, 10. Even the comfort of the 
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cattle was carefully provided for. Deut zxv. 4 
In the second chapter of the Book of Ruth we 
have an account of the way in which the poor 
were allowed to glean in the harvest-fields. 

Q. How does Jesus teach this duty in his words ? 

A, See what he says of works of charity, in his rep- 
resentation of the judgment, Matt. xxv. 31 - 46. 
See also Luke xiv. 13 ; xviii. 22 ; the parahle of 
the rich man and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19-31. 

Q. What do we learn from the example of Jesus ? 

A. 2 C!or. viii. 9 ; Rom. xv. 3. In these passages, 
and in many others, Jesus is said to have given 
himself for the good of men. And the conclu- 
sion from that truth is, that, if he gave his life for 
men, we ought to do what we can for one an- 
other. 

Q. What is the general teaching of the Bihle upon 
this subject ? 

A. It teaches that our money, like every thing else, 
is a talent which we should use for the good of 
men. If it is used in business, it must be in some 
business that employs or helps other men. While 
providing for our own wants, we must not forget 
the wants of others. 

Q. What, parable relates to this idea ? 

A. The parable of the Unjust Steward. Luke xvi. 
1-13. The unfaithful steward had not rightly 
used his master's property. The teaching is, 
that we are all stewards, who must use what God 
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hft» ifltrudted to us according to his will. We 
must use our wealth to do good to the world, and 
thus build heavenly mansions. The covetous 
Pharisees did not like this teaching. Luke xvi. 14. 

Q. How can we bring this duty home to ourselves ? 

A, Every man and every child should do something 
for the poor and needy. If a child has a little 
money, he can give away a part of that, rather 
than use the whole for himself. Every person 
can do the same. 

Q. Can we decide exactly how much we should do 
for others ? 

A. We cannot. Our power to do is our true meas* 
ure of duty. If we learn to deny ourselves for 
the good of others, and try to realize their wants, 
we shall feel greater willingness and greater abil* 
ity to help them. 

Q. Are we to wait for the suffering to come to us, 
or shall we seek them out to relieve them ? 

A. Few persons will refuse to help a suffering man 
who comes to them for aid. Christian duty tells 
us to have a plan in our efforts to do good. First, 
we must have some plan to secure the means of 
helping others. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Next, we must 
have a plan for seeking those who are in need of 
help. 

Q. What must we avoid in our efforts for others ? 

A» All pride in giving ; — all desire for the approba* 
tion of men. Some people give ^^ to be seen of 
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men.*' Jesus rebuked such men, when he said 
that our alms should be in secret. Matt vL 1-4. 
It is not necessary to bestow all our gifW in se- 
cret ; but it is necessary that we should never give 
them " to be seen of men." 

Q. What else must we avoid ? 

A* All grudging in our own hearts of what we be- 
stow upon others. 2 Cor. ix. 7. Men may give 
with the hand when they do not give with the 
heart We must not only give, but give willingly. 

Q. What shall we do if unwillingness is in our 
hearts ? 

A. We must not cease to do for others. If we 
struggle against the selfish feeling, we shall over- 
come it at last. 

Q. What benefit results from joinhig with others in 
efforts to relieve the needy ? 

A, We can have a more perfect plan in our action. 
When many act together, they can explore the 
wants of a whole city by a division of work, and 
be sure that none of the suffering are neglected. 

Q. What danger may sometimes come in these 
united plans for the help of the needy ? 

A. We may be prevented from seeing the condition 
of the suffering for ourselves. Every person 
must reserve for himself a portion of every part 
of the work. It is not so good to give money 
alone to help others, as it is to visit them also in 
the midst of their want 
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Q. What is one great blessing of benevolent efforts ? 

A, People are brought together — the rich and the 
poor — in a common feeling, and with the same 
object. Men learn to feel more kindly towards 
each other, when they meet to promote plans 
which they mutually cherish. 

Q. Must we always give money to the poor ? 

A, By no means. It is often better to help them to 
work, — to find places for them, in which they 
can take care of themselves. Money relieves 
the wants of the moment. This will place them 
above want. 

Q. How shall we determine what to do for others ? 

A, We are to do for them what they cannot do for 
themselves. If they can do nothing, we must do 
all. If they can do something, they must do 
what they can. If they can help themselves, 
but will not, we may sometimes leave them to 
suffer the consequences of their folly. No pe> 
son has a right to make himself a burdent to others. 

Q. What are we to understand by the words, " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive " ? 

A. They tell us that we are doing good to ourselves, 
when we are doing good to others. Our love 
grows in such efforts. Whatever we may do for 
others, we can never do so much for them as we 
gain for our own hearts by the growth of this 
spirit of Christ. Those who truly labor for others 
know the meaning of the words* 
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Q. What passages which apply to this subject are 

always to be remembered ? 
A. 1 John iii. 16, 17 ; iv. 16. 



LESSON XXL 

DUTIES TO THE WICKED. 

Q. How is the goodness of God most truly shown ? 

A. In his compassion for the wicked. Matt. v. 45 ; 
Luke vi. 35, 36 ; John iii. 16 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9 ; Luke 
XV. 20, 22-24. 

Q. What beautiful description is given us of the 
love of Jesus ? 

A. Matt. ix. 12, 13; Luke xv. 1, 2; Rom. v. 6, 8; 
1 Tim. i. 15. The whole history of Jesus mani- 
fests his love for sinners. Men have oflen been 
willing to die for their friends, but Christ died for 
sinners. 

Q. Is there not a duty which we all owe to the 
wicked ? 

A, There is. Love for humanity includes the sin- 
ful as well as the good. 

Q. Is there not a peculiar reason why we should 
exercise love towards the guilty ? 

A. We should remember that we too are tempted, 
and often sin ; and we should love them, not only 
because they are our brothers, but because we 
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need the same forgiveness. Matt, xviii. 31-35; 
Gal. vi. 1. 

Q. How shall we learn our duty to transgressors ?* 
' A, By studying the example of Jesus. By asking 
how we may do them good, and help to make 
them good. 

Q. What do we learn from the example of Jesus 
respecting our intercourse with wicked men ? 

A. Matt. ix. 10- 12 ; Luke vii. 36 - 38. Jesus con- 
versed with sinful men, and often sat at meat 
with publicans and sinners. 

Q. Why should not this action of Jesus be a lule 
for all men ? 

A. It is oflen dangerous for the young, or the weak, 
to be with wicked persons. 1 Cor. xv. 33. In- 
stead <^ overcoming the wickedness of otheiB, 
weak virtue may itself be overcome. 

Q. What other danger may follow from intercourse 
with wicked persons ? 

A, They may feel themselves upheld in their sin, 
when others freely associate with them. To 
withdraw from their company is one way of ex- 
pressing disapprobation of their action. 

Q. What evil will result to the wicked, if others en- 
tirely withdmw from them ? 

A, If they are deprived of the good influences and 
encouragements of society, there is danger that 
they may lose the hope and the desire of refor- 
mation. To separate tkem from better men is 
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to deprive them of one form of the infiuenca of 
tiie Spirit of God. 

Q. What must we be careful to do, in our inter- 
course with the wicked ? 

A. We must show the wrong-doers, and others, that 
we do not approve or overlook the sin. And we 
must be sure that w« are striving to do good to 
the sinning, by associating with them. 

Q. What principle does Josos teach respecting our 
feeling towards the wicked ? 

A, Jesus teaches, that, as the sick are to be cared 
for more than the strong, so Ihe most wicked men 
most need Ihe help of others. Matt ix. 12. 

Q* How can we draw the same principle from the 
idea of love to man ? 

A, If we are to help men at all, we must help the 
greatest sufierers first, and most. Sin involves 
fearful suffering, as well as guilt. Love delights 
to help the weakest 

Q. What great manifestation of Christian action has 
grown out of this idea ? 

A, The missionary eSorta^ in different branches ^ 
the Church. 

Q* May not the missionary spirit be shown in dif- 
ferent forms ? 

A. Every effort to make men i»tter is a missionary 
work. Some men go away to preach the Gospel. 
Some persois, like Elizabeth Fry in England, 
go into the prisons, to reform the criminals. 
NO. VI. 11 
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Labors to reclaim the intemperate, and the vic- 
tims of every vice, are the effects of the same 
spirit. 

Q. Will love for the wicked forbid men to punish 
them for their sins ? 

A. It will not The Infinite Father punishes the 
guilty, although he is a spirit of perfect love. 
Punishment may be inflicted, for wise reasons, in 
accordance with the truest love. It is sometimes 
truer love to punish, than to refrain from punish- 
ment. 

Q. Is there danger that we may forget this ? 

A, We sometimes feel that love cm. never bring 
pain upon others. True love respects truth and 
right. It looks to the best good of those whom it 
desires to bless. It can chasten and punish, if 
chastening and punishment may lead others to 
goodness. 

Q. Should we really desire that love should mani* 
fest a disregard to our highest good, through a 
fear of bringing upon us present pain ? 

A> We should not desire it, if we are wise. We 
should be willing to bear punishment for our 
wrong-doing, if we might thus be led to a better 
life. 

Q. In what spirit may punishment be inflicted upon 
the wicked, and for what purposes ? 

A. Wicked men may be punished, for the safety of 
those whom their crimes endanger, or comipti 
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and for their own good. If these are the objects 

in view, there can be no spirit of retaliation in 

the punishment. 
Q. Does punishment for crime ever improve the 

character ? 
A. Imprisonment has not only saved the vicious 

from dangerous temptations, but secured hours 

of reflection which have made them new men. 

Some may be hardened by punishment, but others 

are blessed by it. 
Q. What rules must be observed in punishing the 

guilty ? 
A. The punishment, if possible, must be of that 

kind which will be most fitted to reform them. 

And it must be inflicted in a way which may do 

them good. We must never forget the good of 

the wrong-doer in our punishments. 
Q. What duty do we owe to the prisoner ? 
A. Jesus speaks of visiting those in prison, when he 

names the works of pure love. The prisoner 

should have instruction and religious influence. 

He is one of the sick who most need a physician. 
Q. What impression should we try to make upon 

the wicked and the prisoner ? 
A, To make them feel that we love them still, while 

we abhor their sins. If they feel that love is 

dealing with them still, that we do not cast them 

off, but long to bring them J>ack to man and Grod, 

pure from guilt, we may hope to bless and save 

them. 



Q. How may w« ail do something to bless the 
wicked ? 

A, We may teach them by a good example. We 
may plead kindly with them, to win them to % 
better life. 

Q. What does Jesus say of the blessedness of sav- 
ing the sinning ? 

4* Luke XV. 7, 10. We can do no better work 
than to do what will give new joy to the spirits in 
heaven. 



LESSON XXII. 

TBBATMENT OF EITEMIES. 

Q. Is there any higher manifestation of love than is 
shown in efforts for the wicked ? 

^. There is. We can easily gain a Christian feel- 
ing towards great sinners, when we are not suf- 
ferers by their sin. If their ill-will is directed 
towards us, and they become our enemiesy it is 
more difficult to love them. 

Q. What does the Christian teaching say respecting 
our duty to enemies ? 

A* It enjoins the love of enemies, in the strongest 
terms. Matt v. 43, 44 ; Luke vi. 35 ; 1 Peter 
liL 8, 9. 

Q* Does this teaching require us to do more than ta 
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exercise the spirit of forgiveness, treated in Les- 
son XVIII. ? 

A» It requires not only forgiveness, but positive acts 
of love. Matt. v. 44 ; Rom. xii. 20. 

Q. How does Jesus teach this duty in his words .? 

A. In Matt. v. 38-44. He names the opposite 
principle, and directly enjoins us never to return 
evil for evil, but to return good. He enforces it 
also by reference to the love of God. 

Q. How does he teach it by his example ? 

A, He prayed for his murderers. Luke xxiii. 34. 
He wept over the city which sought to shed his 
blood. Luke xix. 41, 42. We are told that he 
came to reconcile us to God,'"while we were yet 
sinners. Rom. v. 10. 

Q. What has been the general principle of human * 
action ? 

A, The principle of retaliation, which returns blow 
for blow, injury for injury. The savage acts 
upon this principle towards his enemies ; and civ- 
ilized men have not outgrown it, though they 
manifest it in less cruel forms. Christianity 
alone entirely renounces it. 

Q. What did the Jewish law teach upon this sub- 
ject ? 

A. Exod.* xxi. 23-25; Lev. xxiv. 18-20. The 
law of the Jews was a great improvement upon 
all that preceded it. Still it was imperfect, — a 
step to something better. The Jew loved the Jew, 
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and hated other men. Jesus mingled with Sa- 
maritans and gentiles, and said, Love all men as 
brethren. 

Q. Can we love our enemies ? 

A, We can. Not with the* deep affection which 
nature teaches for those dearest to us ; but with 
a love which seeks and prays for their highest 
good. ^ 

Q. What is meant by the expression, " Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good " 
(Rom. xii. 21) ? 

A» That we must not allow the enmi^ of others to 

provoke ill feeling. That the more we are injured, 

or hated, the greater must be our efforts to show 

kindness and forgiveness towards those who wrong 

^ . us. 

Q. How far are we to return good for evil ? 

A. Jesus allows no limit to the duty. He says, 
" If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn to him 
the other.^' Matt. v. 39. If a man commit one 
injury, suffer another, if he chooses to inflict it ; 
but never retaliate. 

Q. Is there any thing cowardly in this mode of 
action .? 

A. It is the truest courage. If it is brave to defend 
ourselves against injuries, it is more brave to stand 
still, and suffer, without a defence. 

Q. How. will such conduct affect an enemy ? 

A, It may not, at first, be understood. There has 
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been so little of this spirit in the world, that men 
are slow to believe in it. But no man can con- 
tinue to injure one who always returns blessings 
for his injuries. 

Q. Has this spirit gained any triumphs in the world ? 

A, There are many instances of the victory which 
it has obtained over wickedness. Many of the 
Quakers proved the power of good to overcome 
evil. A partid.1 obedience to this spirit has oflen 
failed. That proves nothing against the principle. 

Q. Would the want of immediate success prove 
that we ought not'to adopt this course of action ? 

A* By no means. We cannot always succeed when 
we try to reform men from vice. No good action 
is sure of immediate success ; yet we can con* 
ceive of no enmity which constant love will not 
finally overcome. 

Q. What effect would this Christian action have 
upon the world ? 

A. By preventing retaliations for injury, and the 
evils which retaliations bring, it would immedi- 
ately destroy most of the acts of injury in the 
world. And the influence of this spirit of love, 
in making men less likely to commit injuries, 
must constantly diminish, and at last destroy, 
what remains of violence. 

Q. What effect will obedience to the principle of 
loving enemies have upon our own hearts ? 

A. Each act of obedience is a victory of pure love 
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over selfishness and revenge. Selfishness, and 
impulses to revenge, often conquered, must soon 
cease to exist 

Q. What is the Christian way of defending truth, 
and of overcoming all evil ? 

A* To bear suffering for righteousness^ sake. Chris- 
tianity made its way in the world by the obe- 
dience of its first disciples and apostles to this 
law of action. Truth and righteousness always 
prevail, when men are willing to suffer for them. 
The army of martyrs are the only, and the always 
successful. Christian warriors. 

Q. Is this principle binding upon nations ? 

A. There can be no distinction between nations and 
men. A king, or a president, must not vi<^te 
conscience, or set aside the Christian law. Like 
every other man, he is responsible to the truth 
of God. K one man may not return injury for 
injury to another man, one nation cannot return 
injury for injury to another nation. 

Q. What shall we think of wars ? 

A. We cannot justify them on the Christian prin- 
ciple of love to enemies. The rules and prac- 
tices of war are direct and open violations of 
Christian rules of action. 

Q. Must we condemn all warriors, even if we con* 
doom all wars ? 

A, By no means. The great warriors, who made 
war the work of life, have been the scourge of 
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the world. But many warriors have acted in true 
devotion to their idea of duty. We honor their 
self-sacrifice for their country, and for what they 
helieved to he the righteous cause. Washington 
and Napoleon were both warriors. One lived a 
life of disinterestedness, and the other a life of 
guilt. 

Q. Would people be always safe if they followed 
this principle of returning good for evil ? 

A, They might not be safe at first, but they have 
never been safe by following the principle of i^ 
turning injury for injury. Love is a better seeu* 
rity than the sword. 

Q. How shall we discover the true mode of acting 
out the principle of love to enemies ? 

A. By following it in our lives. One step of obe- 
dience will open the way to another. Light will 
shine upon us, as we go on in the way of righteous- 
ness and peace, until we are led to the spirit of 
the true Teacher, the Son of God. 



LESSON XXIII. 

DUTIES TO PARENTS. 

Q. What command teaches our duty to parents ? 

A. Exod. XX. 12 ; Deut. v. 16. 

Q. What other passages refer to this subject ? 
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A. Prov. i. 8, 9 ; vi, 20; xx. 20; Eph. vi. 1 ; Col 
iii. 20. 

Q. What does the example of Jesus teach us ? 

A* Luke ii. 51. He was subject to his parents, as 
other Jews were subject to theirs, until he began 
his public work, when he was tibirty years old. 
In the last hour of his life he desired the beloved 
disciple John to receive his mother as a parent, 
and to render to her the duty of a child. John 
xix. 26, 27. 

Q. What simple word comprehends our whole duty 
to parents ? 

A. The word " Honor,^^ in the fifth commandment* 
" Honor thy father and thy mother." 

Q. What is implied in this command to honor them ? 

A* It implies that we should love them, because 
they are our parents ; as they love us, because 
we are their children. It also implies that we 
should reverence our parents as our superiors, by 
their greater experience. 

Q. How shall we prove that we honor them ? 

A. By constant obedience. We must implicitly 
obey them, even if we do not see the reason for 
their commands. In his wisdom and love, God 
enjoins some duties upon us whose purpose we 
cannot now comprehend. So our parents, in 
their superior wisdom, and their desires for our 
best good, may require us to do many things 
which we cannot now fully understand. 
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Q. How does a good child interpret this principle 
of obedience ? 

A. He not only obeys direct commands. He obey? 
the feelings and wishes of his parent. An un- 
expressed wish will be a law to him, like a posi- 
tive command. He loves to anticipate his par- 
entis desire. 

Q. Is there any limit to this obedience ? 

A. It has only one limit. If a parent commands a 
child to do what is wrong, he is not bound to 
obey. Some parents have been so thoughtless, 
and so wicked, as to do this. No earthly power, 
not even the parent, has a right to command us 
to sin. 

Q. How shall a child meet the unjust commands of 
his parents ? 

A. He must say, '^ I will do any thing, except what 
is sinful, — but I cannot do that" And then he 
must meekly suffer the consequences of his dis- 
obedience. 

Q. Why should we yield this obedience to our par^ 
ents? 

A. We do not gain the benefit of a parentis wisdom 
and experience, unless we follow his counsels. 
Conscience teaches us that obedience is right 
It is also a command of Grod. If we love our 
parents, we must obey them. It is sinful pride, 
or irreverence, that tempts us to disobedience. 
Some children do not realize its guilt; but dis- 
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obedience i» a great sin before men and befoM 
God. 

Q. To what period in life does the duty of obe* 
dience to parents extend ? 

A. When children become men, or women, the pe- 
culiar responsibility of the parent ceases. Then 
they become entirely responsible for themselves. 

Q. What duty still remains ? 

A* The duty of reverence* Every thing remaioa 
which is included in the word " Honor.'* The 
child should still give most respectful regard to 
the parent's advice and counsel, when he has out 
grown the period of peculiar obedience. 

Q. If the child make greater attainments than the 
parent, how is this honor to be shown ? 

A. By the most affectionate respect Every parent 
wishes his child to become wiser than himself, — 
to have his own experience and more. It is base 
in the child to allow his greater attainments to 
destroy his reverence. A true child remembers 
that he owes all this progress to ^e impulse which 
was first received from his parent. He delights 
to lay all his honors at his parent's feet. 

Q. How can a wicked parent be honored ? 

A. A child can remember that he is a parent slilL 
He must do nothing to aid a parent's wicked de- 
signs ; but he can manifest a true filial love. The 
parent never forgets a sinning child. The child 
must never forsake a sinful parent. 
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Q. What may the child try and hope to do f<Mr a 
sinful parent ? 

A. He may try, in respectful ways, to show him 
the wrong of his acts. He can always pray for 
an erring parent, and hope by his constant love 
to save him at last 

Q. If a parent should neglect his duty to the child, 
is the child therefore released from Ms oUigap 
tion? 

A. Our duties are not determined by what others do, 
but by what is right. The enmity of others doe^ 
not release us from our duties to them. No neg- 
lect from a parent can release us from our duties 
to him. 

Q. How shall the child honor the parent in his old 
age or his poverty ? 

A. By providing foi^ his comfort, or support, as far 
as possible. He must spare ^no labor, and he 
must labor willingly, to accomplish that. 

Q. Can there be any release from this duty ? 

A. There cannot be. It is great ingratitude md 
wickedness to wish tabe released frond it. Jesus 
rebuked the Jews for their attempts to evade this 
duty, by pretending to set gifts apart for God, 
which ought to have been given to parents. Matt. 
XV. 4-6. 

Q. How' does life teach this part of our duty to 
jpaxents? 

A, As the child becomes himself a parent, he learns 
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his filial duty in his wish for his children. As 
parents advance in years, or become enfeebled, 
or are in need of help, nature thus calls forth the 
feeling in their children which teaches respect, 
and tenderness, and constant care. 

Q. How have men always regarded duties to par- 
ents ? 

A» They have regarded them as peculiarly sacred. 
Filial ingratitude has always been esteemed as a 
most base and unnatural sin. 

Q. Can we see why it is said in the fifth command* 
ment, " Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee"? 

A. These last words describe the natural conse^ 
quences of the observance of this commandment. 
If a child dishonors his parents, he teaches a les- 
son of irreverence by his life, which may train 
up his own children to lift their hand against him, 
— so that his days cannot be long in the land. 
If the lesson of obedience to parents is not learned, 
a spirit of disobedience to all authority is engen- 
dered. That spirit, when it becomes powerful, 
produces social disorder and ruin. The greatest 
social blessings, or the greatest social convulsions, 
are natural results of the feeling which obeys or 
disobeys this fifth commandment. 

Q. What does the experience of great criminals 
often teach upon this point ? 
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A. Their confessions often tell us that disobedience 
to parents was the beginning and the source of 
all their crimes. When parental authority was 
disregarded, when the sacred duty to parents was 
forgotten, no authority restrained them, and no 
duty seemed too sacred to be violated. 



LESSON XXIV. 

GOOD MANNERS. 

In the last lesson we considered the duty of rever* 
ence to parents. The next duty is respect to the 
old, and courtesy to all. 

Q. What does the Bible teach concerning respect to 
age? 

A, Lev. xix. 32. A cruel nation is described as 
one that did not " regard the person of the old.** 
Deut. xxviii. 50. A wicked king was one who 
had " no compassion upon the old man, or him 
that stooped for age." 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. 

Q. What is the general opinion of men respecting 
the spirit of reverence for age .? 

A, It is regarded as a trait which must exist in a 
true character. Its absence indicates a deficiency 
•in some of the purest feelings. 

Q. What is the reason for this duty ? 

A. The experience of years has taught the old 
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many lessons of wisdom which youth needs to 
learn, and should respect. 

Q. What other reason sometimes enforces regard 
to age ? 

A. The old may become infirm. They do not en- 
joy the world with the fresh joy of youtii. They 
have lived for those who come after them. Those 
who come after them should honor their declin- 
- ing years. 

Q. How can w<b show our reverence for the old ? 

A. We can honor their experience. We can be- 
come " eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, — 
a stay and a staff to those upon the edge of the 
grave,'' by our help and sympathy. We can 

• meet them with respectful greetings, and add to 
their happiness by little attentions. The right 
feeling will teach us what we are to do. 

Q. Why is respect for the "old man" connected 
with the fear of God ? Lev. xix, 32. 

A. Duty to man is always connected with du^ to 
God. If the spirit of reverence is in our hearts, 
it will be manifested both towards men and to* 
wards God. Religion always produces this rev* 
erence. Want of reverence betokens an irrelig- 
ious mind. 

Q. What is the nature of the feeling which speaks 
lightly of the experience of the old, and the In* 
bors of past time ? 

A* It is immodest and ungrateful. If we are to 
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attain a higher progress than our fathers, we must 
gain it by carrying forward their labors. We 
build upon what they have done. If we slight 
their work, we destroy our foundation. 

Q. What influence will Christianity exert upon our 
manners towards all persons ? 

A. Christian feeling should regulate the whole of 
life. It is to control our words and our thoughts, 
— and of course our manners. Matt. xii. 34, 35 

Q. What precepts relate to this subject ? 

A. Titus iii. 2 ; 1 Peter iiL 8 ; Prov. i. 9. When 
wisdom is said to be '^ an ornament of grace to 
our neck,** the words seem to i^fer to the mani- 
festation of right principles in the smallest things. 
Truth in the soul will naturally give grace to our 
actions. 

Q. From what do bad manners chiefly proceed ? 

A» From some rude or unregulated feeling. From 
the failure to carry out our best feelings into the 
smallest things. 

Q. What are good manners ? 

A. The manifestation of the kindest feeliog in 
speech and action in our intercourse with others. 

Q. What will give the best grace to manners ? 

A. The constant presence of love in the heart. We 
call the man .of good manners a gentleman. If 
a man becomes truly gentle, he must be a gentle- 
man in the true sense. The meaning of the 
word teaches us how to gain the character which 
NO. YI. 12 
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it describes. The outside culture of manners may 
help us ; but the destruction of selfishness, the 
life of love in the heart, will accomplish every 
thing. 

Q. Are there not many good and sincere people 
who are not persons of kind manners ? 

A, There are. Many persons do not realize the 
connection between good feeling and good man- 
ners, and overlook this branch of religious duty. 

Q. What IS one cause of the neglect of this duty ? 

A. Men sometimes fear that they shall become in- 
sincere in their action, by assuming the appear- 
ance of courtesy towards those whom they do not 
respect or love. 

Q. Is there any thing to justify this fear ? 

A. There is. Many persons seem to be satisfied if 
they are kind and polite in action, although hatred 
or envy is in their hearts. Some people teach 
politeness in manners only, and neglect to teach 
purity of heart. 

Q. What great danger is to be avoided in our man* 
ners ? 

A. The danger of hypocrisy. Insincerity in man- 
ners is like insincerity in other things. It may 
lead to habitual insincerity of character. 

Q. What must we do to escape this danger? 

A. We must remember that good manners, in the 
Christian meaning of the words, are far more 
than an outside politeness. We must look at 
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once to the culture of the heart, and aim to ac- 
quire the dispositions which tend to make our 
manners good. 

Q. How may attention to manners assist us in the 
highest improvement of our characters ? 

A» By this attention we can detect many defects. 
If there is a tendency to rudeness, or any other 
violation of Christian manners, it is a proof of 
some defect in our character. Attention to our 
actions alone will make us insincere. But the 
constant effort to make our actions right, combined 
with a constant endeavor to make the feeling right 
also, increases the best life of the heart. 

Q. What is the influence of good manners in social 
life? 

A. They give it a new attraction, and heighten all 
its pleasures. If we remember what good man- 
ners really are, and lay their true foundation in 
pure feelings, they will be the perpetual expres- 
sion in our intercourse with each other of all that 
is good in the heart. 

Q. What one truth must be remembered as the con- 
clusion to which we have now arrived ? 

A. That the real foundation of good manners is a 
good heart. We cannot make our smallest actions 
true unless we make the deepest feelings in our 
hearts also true. To make the smallest leaf per- 
fect on the highest branch of the tree, the deepest 
roots must have life and vigor. Luke vi. 43 - 45. 
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. LESSON XXV. 

PUEITY. 

Q. What evil often defiles the intercourse of so 
ciety ? 

A, Vulgarity and indecency of speech and of ac- 
tion. Vulgarity and profanity are often associated 
together; but we sometimes find vulgarity in 
those who are not profane. 

Q. What precepts refer to this practice ? 

A. Eph. iv. 29 ; v. 3, 4 ; Col. iii. 8. Many persons 
consider vulgarity of speech a trifling evil, and 
practise it with little self-reproach. Some have 
lost the sense of its shame. Paul ranks it among 
gross sins. * 

Q. What is the first censure which it deserves ? 

A. It is a gross offence against good manners. 
This is its least condemnation. If others are 
guilty of it, that cannot excuse it in us. Our 
standard of manners is not derived from the in- 
decorum of others. 

Q. What other accusation must be brought against 

A. It is a sign of corrupt thoughts and feelmgs. 
Although the actions of others appear blameless, 
yet if they are guilty of indecency in speech, we 
know that there must be a want of purity in their 
hearts. 
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Q. What does Jesus teach upon this point ? 

A. Matt. xii. 34-37; xv. 18, 19. There maybe 
many things in the heart which are not expressed 
in words. Some men speak what they do not 
think or feel. But if they use low and coarse 
speech, they reveal the existence of low feelings. 
The ahindance of thd heart overflows in their 
words. 

Q. What evil results are produced by impurity of 
speech ? 

A. It makes us familiar with impure thoughts, and 
increases the tendency to indulge them. It stim- 
ulates bad passions. Corrupt words add sparks 
of fire to corrupt feelings, and cause them to 
bum till they consume all restraints. 

Q. What rule should we adopt for ourselves ? 

A. We must shun indecency of speech as we shun 
profanity. The tongue was given to speak pure 
words and to bless God. The heart was made to 
be filled with pure thoughts, to be tiie temple of 
God. We must not defile a vase which is so 
precious, but fill it with gems. 

Q. How shall we act in reference to temptations to 
this evil ? 

A. We must resolutely and habitually shun them. 
We pray not to be led " into temptation," We 
must make the spirit of our prayer the rule of 
our life. 

Q. What rule should we adopt in respect to cor- 
rupting books ? 
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A, We must avoid them. Some persons have a 
dangerous curiosity to read pernicious books. If 
those in whose judgment we confide tell us that a 
book has ' a corrupting influence, it should be 
enough. If a book whose character we did not 
previously know should seem to us impure, we 
should lay it aside. There are more instructive 
books than we can read ; and it is not only mis- 
use of time, but criminal exposure to moral dan* 
ger, to read those which are bad. 

Q. How shall we avoid temptation in our intercourse 
with others ? 

A. We can shun the conversation of those who are 
guilty of vulgarity of speech. They are living 
corrupt books, and will have a more certain and 
pernicious influef^ce upon us than any writtea 



Q. What precepts enjoin th.i«^? 

4. Prov.iv, 14-16. 

Q. What must we do if WQ c^n]:M>t avoi4 their so- 
ciety ? 

A. We must let them understand that we do not 
sanction, or willingly listen to, impure conversa* 
tion. If we faithfully protest against it, our pres- 
eace witl be a restraint upon them, and will some- 
times lead them to renounce it. 

Q. How shall we avoid the peril to ourselves ? 

A. We must be doubly watchful when surrounded 
bv evil influenqcs. We pray not to be led iAt9 
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temptation, because we are weak. But if we are 
beset by temptations, and faithfully struggle to 
Insist them, they become the means of strengthen- 
ing our virtue. James i. 2, 3, 12. 

Q. What should we aim to accomplish by our re- 
sistance ? 

A> James i. 27. To keep ourselves " unspotted from 
the world.*' It is difRcult to live amidst men of 
impure lives, and unclean speech, and escape 
every taint of sin. We should judge others 
kindly when they have been overcome by temp- 
tations ; but we must not excuse ourselves for 
yielding to their influence. 

Q. Is the requisition of Christianity met, when we 
avoid all impurity of speech ? 

A. It is not. It demands purity of heart. Matt. 
XV. 10-20 ; Heb. iv. 12. The spirit of true re- 
ligion has always made the same requisition. Ps. 
li. 6 ; Jer. iv. 14. 

Q. What is purity of heart ? 

A, It is the state of feeling which will not admit an 
impure thought, and repels vulgarity, whether in 
heart or in life, as a sin against conscience and 
against God. 

Q. Are we not often unconscious of the guilt of 
these sins of feeling ? 

A, We do not always realize the sin of indulgence 
in wrong feelings. We know that base words 
and acts are sins. But we forget that guilt con- 
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sists in having evil passions in our hearts. Jesus 
teaches us, that, when we sin even in thought or 
look, we are already guilty in the sight of God. 

Q. What idea of character is implied in the expres- 
sion, " We were off our guard," used by so many 
persons as an excuse for impurity of speech ? 

A. It implies that character is purity of action rather 
than purity of heart. We are not to shut up our 
bad passions, like prisoners, in our hearts, away 
from human sight. If we do this, we are like 
whited sepulchres, — fair without, unclean within. 
Matt, xxiii. 25-28. 

Q. What is true character ? 

A. It is the state in which we have no concealments 
of thought or of feeling. We need no restraint, 
because there is nothing impure within the heart 
We cannot now act with such freedom, because 
we are not yet free from stain. But we must 
never be satisfied with any lower standard of 
character. 

Q. What great blessing is promised to the pure in 
heart? 

A. Matt. V. 8. If we are pure in heart, if there is 
no bad passion there, no cloud will come between 
our hearts and God. We can see him as he is. 
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LESSON* XXVI. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Q. What do we mean by temperance ? 

A. In the special use of the word it means the prin- 
ciple of moderation, or entire abstinence, in re- 
spect to the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Q. Why do we wish to restrict or abolish the use 
of intoxicating drinks ? 

A. Because their use i one of the chief causes of 
poverty and wretchedness, of disease, and of sin. 
Confirmed habits of indulgence in them stupefy 
mind and heart and conscience, make life worse 
than death, and ruin body and soul. 

Q. What principle in regard to their effects has 
been established by those who have examined 
into their nature ? 

A. The principle, that the use of intoxicating drinks 
is unnecessary, and even injurious, to those who 
are in health. The body is healthier without 
them, and they directly tend to inflame the pas- 
sions. 

Q. What practical rule should we adopt ? 

A. We should make it a point of conscience to 
adopt the principle of abstinence from the use of 
articles which are so unnecessary and so danger- 
ous. This secures our own safety. It is also a 
duty which we owe to society. 
NO. VI, 13 
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Q. What passages of Scripture refer to this suhject ? 

A. Eph. V. 18; Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Cor. viii. 13; 
Prov.xxiii. 29-32. 

Q. What is the broader meaning of the duty of 
temperance ? 

A, It requires moderation in the indulgence of all 
our appetites and passions. It is opposed to every 
form and degree of excess. 

Q. Why should we observe this general temperance 
in our lives ? 

A. It is essential to health and strength. The care 
of health is a positive duty. €rod gave our senses 
to open to us sources of enjoyment ; and he has 
filled the world with objects to delight them. We 
should practise every rule of temperance and 
cleanliness, if we would preserve the purity and 
strength of our bodies, 

Q. What still greater blessing will temperance con- 
fer? 

A. Moderation in the indulgence of appetite is 
essential to the best improvement of our minds. 
Habitual excess in eating will unfit a child for 
study, and gradually impair his powers of thought. 
Gluttonous and intemperate men sometimes en- 
tirely destroy their mental powers. The body 
continues to live, but the mind is dead. Such 
excesses are frequent causes of insanity or idiocy. 

Q. Shall we conclude that the excessive indulgence 
of appetite is harmless, because the bad result 
does not immediately follow ? 
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A. We must not. One chief danger in our lives 
arises from the fact, that the ^' sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily." Eccl. viii. 
11-13. By sins of appetite in youth, we maj^ 
lay the foundation of diseases which will not 
manifest themselves for many years. But though 
the results are delayed, they are sure. Men may 
commit suicide by a slow process of continued 
self-indulgence. 

Q. Are we to make these results of indulgence 
the, chief reason for the practice of temperance ? 

A. These results help us to realize the sin of indul- 
gence, and are the natural punishments of it. It 
is a sin to impair our powers of body ; but a far 
greater sin to cloud or weaken our minds. Those 
who have thus injured themselves suffer the keen- 
est remorse when they become conscious of their 
guilt. 

Q. How does the indulgence of the passions affect 
the character ? 

A, Indulgence of the passions soon makes them our 
masters. It impairs and destroys the power to 
resist temptation. It weakens conscience. It 
makes the soul the slave of the body. This is 
the slavery of sin. 1 Pet. ii. 11 ; 2 Tim. ii. 22. 

Q. Is there danger of falling into this bondage un- 
awares ? 

A. There is. We are gradually and almost imper^ 
ceptibly overcome by it. A single instance of 
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transgression seems a slight evil ; and we add one 
little indulgence to another,^ until, by these united 
threads of sin, we form a bond of habit which 
becomes too strong for us to break. All habits 
are slow and deceptive in their growth ; but habits 
of intemperance, in every form, are the most de- 
ceptive of all. 

Q. What is our security against bondage to the pas- 
sions ? 

A, We must not begin the habit of indulgence. 
We should be as strict respecting such trai^sgres- 
sions as we are in respect to violations of truth or 
justice. When the principle is set aside, even in 
the smallest things, the act is a sin. 

Q. Can we prescribe an exact course of action in 
respect to temperance, which will ap'ply to all per- 
sons? 

A, We cannot. In some respects we must make 
our own practical rules. Some indulgences are 
injurious, and morally dangerous, to every body. 
Some are hurtful to us, which are not so to others. 
Some will be injurious to us at one time, which are 
not at another. We can all keep the same gen- 
eral principle of temperance in view, while we 
make different applications of it. 

Q. Is it not better to err by excess of strictness, 
rather than incur danger ? 

A, It is. We recognize such a principle in other 
things. We may not take a dangerous disease, 
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even if we expose ourselves to infection. But 
unless we can do some real good, we should avoid 
unnecessary exposure. A little undue strictness 
in respect to the indulgence of appetite is a harm- 
less error. It is not well to go up to the line of 
actual danger. ^ 

Q. What moral benefit may come even through an 
unnecessary self-denial ? 

A, Every act of self-denial helps us to control our 
passions. To gain this perfect self-control is the 
grand lesson of life. 

Q. Is the general duty of temperance enforced by 
our obligation to others ? 

A. It is. Every man's temperance strengthens 
others to gain the same self-control. True ex- 
ample is the strongest moral power in the world. 
All persons can exert that power. 

Q. Is this duty enforced by still higher considerations ? 

A. Our duty to God requires its performance. We 
sin against him if we waste or impair the powers 
of body or of mind which he intrusts to us for 
noble uses. 

Q. What is meant when it is said that " Temperance 
is a duty which we owe to ourselves " ? 

A. The meaning is, that its performance seems most 
directly and peculiarly to affect ourselves. But 
the language may mislead us, and cause us to 
overlook the highest ground of obligation. What 
we call duties to ourselves are duties to Grod also. 
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Q. What does the spirit* of temperance teach re- 
specting all needless exposure of health, for the 
sake of fashion, or for any similar reason ? 

A* It teaches us that it is a sin against a great prin- 
ciple of moral duty. It is not only folly ; it is sin. 

Q. What great lesson have we now learned ? 

A, That temperance, in its full extent, and in the 
smallest acts which it requires, is a religiogs duty 
to be performed from the highest motives. 1 Cor* 
X. 31. Its fulfilment, in the right spirit, is a bless- 
ing to the soul, and a true service of God. 



LESSON XXVII. 

IMPROVEMENT OP THE MIND. 

Q. How may we regard the duty of temperance, 
considered in the last lesson ? 

A» It secures the strength of the body, and thus 
enables us to make the freest use of our nobler 
powers. Temperance brings invaluable blessings 
in itself; yet its best blessing is, that it is a prep- 
aration for ouY highest life. 

Q. Do we owe a positive duty to our minds ? 

A. We are not only bound to avoid all indulgences 
of appetite or passion, which cloud or weaken 
them. We must aim to improve them by the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, by habits of 
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study, by the faithful use of opp<»rtunitie8Y in 
school and at home. 

Q. How is this duty enforced ? 

A. By the great principle of accountability for the 
use of our talents. Matt. xxv. 14 - 30 ; Luke 
xix. 12-27. All talents are trusts, rather than 
gifts. We must use them in ways which will 
improve them, and cause them to do most for our 
own happiness and the happiness of others* 

Q. What injunctions particularly apply to this sub- 
ject .? 

A. Prov. xix. 2 ; xx. 15 ; xxiii. 12 ; xxir* 3 - 5 ; 
ba. xxxiii. 6 ; Hos* iv* 6. The first eight chap* 
ters of Proverbs abound with praises of wisdom, 
including in that word every kind of true knowl- 
edge. In 2 Peter L #5, the Apostle tells us to 
" add to virtue knowledge.'' Even virtue is not 
enough for men to strive for, without knowledge. 

Q. What statement of duty do such teachings au- 
thorize ? 

A. That the cultivation of the mind, like the im- 
provement of the heart, should be a perpetual aim. 
Every child should cultivate a love of knowledge, 
not only as a source of enjoyment, but as a prep- 
aration for the duties of life. 

Q. How should we seek to accomplish this ? 

A, Our plan of life should be formed in reference 
to it* We should faithfully use every advantage 
of education ; and, in the choice of our employ- 
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ment, give the preference to one which directly 
improves the mind. 

Q. Does not every occupation leave some opportu- 
nity for the cultivation of the mind ? 

A, There are leisure hours in every life, which 
may be wasted, or used for this great purpose. 

Q. Will this enable us to accomplish much ? 

A. The devotion of a single hour in a day has 
enabled some to accomplish astonish'mg results. 
The leisure moments of life, given to studies that 
stimulate the mind to constant thought, will secure 
the noblest education. 

Q. If we have a fixed purpose of gaining knowl- 
edge, shall we not find the means of fulfilling it ? 

A, A fixed purpose seldom fails to gain its end. 
The history of those who have pursued knowl- 
edge under difiiculties, proves the power of a de- 
termined purpose. 

Q. Are we deprived of all opportunities of mental 
improvement, if schools and books are closed 
against us ^ 

A. By no means. The highest wisdom may be 
learned without books. Books give information, 
and help us to think. But the thinking man, who 

' studies God's works, and pursues the thoughts 
which life brings, will learn many of the best 
things which books contain. 

Q. What is the end to be attained by all the usual 
means of mental culture ? 
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A. The power of thinking for ourselves. When 
that is gained, the mind has gained true education. 

Q. What teaching is open to us all ? 

A. The teaching of the Bible, — the noblest teach- 
ing. Its principles,1faithfully studied and applied, 
develop energy and power of thought. Religion 
always demands this development of its prin- 
ciples ; and minds trained in this school alone 
have obtained the highest strength. 

Q. What passages present special encouragements 
to our efforts? 

A. Matt. XXV. 21, 23, 29. 

Q. How are these words fulfilled > 

A, The mind not only requires greater knowledge, 
but actually obtains new power, by every step of 
faithful study. It can solve difficulties once en- 
tirely beyond its strength. In this way the mind 
is to grow for ever. 

Q. What fact in our experience is in harmony with 
this great truth ? 

A. When a child or a man, in a true desire for 
knowledge, faithfully improves his opportunities, 
every person loves to put greater means of ac- 
quisition into his hands. Providence, wherever 
we can see its workings, and in its unseen move- 
ments, gives to him " that improveth what he 
hath." 

Q. What are the advantages of this improvement 
of the mind ? 
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A. Its advantages appear in erery thing. Knowl- 
edge brings invaluable helps in our daUy business. 
The power of thought, gained by true education, 
is the parent of the invention and discovery which 
have blessed the world. 

Q. What unfailing resources are thus secured ? 

A, The love of knowledge brings a satisfaction 
which, like the joy of virtue, is all within. The 
mind finds occupation and delight in its pursuit 
when other things change. As health of body 
opens constant pleasure to the senses, so health 
of the mind opens unfailing pleasures to the souL 

Q. How does the improvement of the mind secure 
us against temptations ? 

A, The empty mind is open to the entrance of evil 
thoughts. Matt. xii. 44, 45. The mind which is 
occupied in the pursuit of knowledge is compara- 
tively safe. 

Q. Will mere knowledge secure us against sin ? 

it. It will not.. Sometimes men of the greatest 
talent and knowledge have been grossly vicious. 
If the heart is bad, knowledge gives greater power 
to do. evil. Gseat talent, used for wicked pur* 
poses, becomes a pest to the world. It is like 
great strength used to torture and destroy men. 
The improvement of the mind, disconnected from 
the improvement of the heart, may make men 
greater sinners. When knowledge is added to 
virtue, it is an unmixed blessing. 
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Q* What is the great reason for the improvement 
of our minds ? 

A, Duty to God requires it. We should make it a 
religious duty, and seek it for noble ends. Ig- 
norance, when it could have been avoided, is a 
great sin. 

Q. How can we serve God by our knowledge ? 

A, It gives power to influence and instruct others. 
If we have freely received, we must freely give. 
Knowledge is not to be hoarded up in the mind, 
but to be imparted to the world. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

THE CRBISTIAN MBTHOD OF SELF-IMPBOTEICSKT« 

Q. When do we most truly work ? 

A, When we work for an object which we greatly 
desire, or for a friend whom we truly love. 
When any thing is before us which wins our 
whole heart, we strive with all our powers to at- 
tain it. « 

Q. What twofold blessing results from such labors > 

A, We accomplish much for others, and we reap 
the benefit of the faithful use of our own strength. 
We do good, both to ourselves and to the work 
which we undertake. 

Q. What are the proofs of this truth ? 
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A, It is proved in our amusements. When they 
interest us, we use our limbs with all our might, 
and, while we do not think of that, we gain the 
exercise which gives us health. God made the 
* child to love sports, that he might give him pleas- 
ure and health together. Labor blesses us in the 
same way. It is better to get bread by the sweat 
of our brow, than to have it without our latflbr. 

Q. Do we see the same principle in our studies ? 

A. When we are interested in them, when we strive 
to learn for the sake of some great object, the 
whole mind works as the limbs work in play. 
Then we are quick-witted, ingenious, all awake, 
and the mind grows in health and power. 

Q. What do the lives of great men teach us ? 

A, That we must love the objects which we pursue, 
to achieve success. Newton delighted to study 
the science of the heavens. Men of great minds 
have been willing to toil in efforts to gain knowl* 
edge. This made them great, and caused their 
five talents to become five talents more. Matt 
XXV. 16. 

Q. What rule of life should we adopt to secure our 
self-improvement ? 

A. We must have some great aim, some good ob* 
iect to fill mind and heart. A life without such 
an aim will fail to accomplish much for others, 
and to gain the truest strength. 

Q. What is a good aim ? 
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A. It may be the pursuit of knowledge, or the work 
of Christian charity, or the welfare of those about 
us, or the pursuit of any business from Christian 
motives and with Christian purposes. 

Q. How does this principle apply to the improve- 
ment of the character ? 

A, It teaches us the best method of improving it. 
We want a great idea of goodness before us, 
which attracts our love ; then we strive with hand 
and heart to gain it, in efforts and prayers that 
enlarge our souls, as a great object in our study 
enlarges our minds. 

Q. Does not this teach us the office of great and 
holy men ? 

A. They set before us the idea of a noble life, and 
help us to see the end which we should serve. 
When we are called away from ourselves in pure 
love for their characters, we win something of 
their goodness. 

Q. What does this principle teach us in respect to 
efforts to improve the wicked ? 

A, We must interest bad persons in better things. 
When we can make the intemperate man love a 
life of purity better than that of indulgence, we 
have overcome the greatest obstacle to his refor- 
mation. 

Q. What teaching of Jesus refers to this ? 

A, Matt. xii. 43 - 45. The meaning of the words 
is this. A wicked man, when he strives to leave a 
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l>ad habit, and does not form a good one, will be 
likely to go back to his old sin with more des- 
peration than before. The unoccupied mind will 
seek bad objects rather than remain empty. 

Q. How does this principle explain the whole spirit 
of Christ^s teaching ? 

A. It shows the reason why he places our own good 
in the life of pure love. Self-denial, in devotion 
to great objects, or in labors for good ends, calls 
out all our strength. 

Q. Can we ever work for others, and not receive 
blessing for ourselves ? 

A. We cannot. We have the blessing in the labor 
itself^ — in the exercise of the heart. While 
bestowing outward benefits, we receive inward 
power. Our gifts to others are life to ourselves. 

Q. What remarkable expressions of Jesus involve 
this truth ? 

A. Matt. X. 39 ; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24. When 
we entirely give ourselves to good thoughts, to ihe 
love of truth, — when we lose our life m that bet- 
ter life, — then we really begin to live. When 
the self-devotion is complete, the self-improvement 
will be most perfect. 

Q. How did Jesus express this same principle to his 
disciples ? 

A. Matt. X. 19, 20. When the disciples went out 
to teach, he told them to think only of the truth, 
and let that direct all their thoughts. When men 
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give themselves entirely to the influence of God^ 
spirit in their hearts, then the spirit JUh their 
hearts and guides all their actions. 

Q. What words of Paul involve this truth ? 

A' Rom. xiv. 7. The expression includes two 
things. No man liveth to himself, because the 
effects of his life cannot be confined to himself. 
No man can gain true life bj living to himself. 

Q. How does this truth teach us to look upon other 
men? 

A. It teaches us that our best interest is in harmcmy 
with their best interest ; that our best good will 
come in helping them to gain their best good. 
We are all brothers ; and we can do nothing for 
ourselves except in doing good to each other. 

Q. Does not this idea reveal the love of God ? 

4. It does. He made every thing to be a blessing 
to every thing beside, and every man to confer 
blessing upon every other man. God made the 
world to be a place of pure joy and harmony. 
We cause sufferings and strife* by our sins. 

Q. Do we not now see the evil and sin of selfish- 
ness? 

A. Selfishness not only makes men enemies to each 
other, but it prevents them from seeing the true 
way of self-improvement, and from beginning 
those eflx>rts for good ends which truly blesa 
them. Love is the life of the soul ; selfishness 
is its death. 
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Q. What practical rule should we adopt to guard 
against this evil ? 

A. We should interest ourselves in some distinct 
plan of Christian benevolence. We can work for 
the poor, or the ignorant, or the intemperate, or 
the prisoner, or the slave. It is necessary for our 
own sake, as well as for the sake of others. 

Q. What would our life become, if we heartily 
obeyed the principle of this lesson ? 

A, Constant and pure joy. We should be working 
for good objects without thinking of the toil. And 
while we worked for these things, our hearts would 
be growing large and pure, as our love for friends 
grows deep while we strive to bless them. 

Q. What words of Christ embody this truth ? 

A. Matt. vi. 33. When we seek the kingdom of 
God first and most. Providence, will care for us 
and give us the truest life. 



LESSON XXIX. 

DUTY TOWAEDS JESUS. 

Q. What great manifestation of God is given to us 

in the Bible ? 
A, The life of Jesus. 

Q. For what purpose is his life held up before us ? 
A, In the last lesson we learned that we must have 
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some good end to work for and serve, or some 
great idea of goodness to win our love and in* 
spire our efforts. When we give ourselves to 
these great objects, and lose our life in them, we 
find our best life. Every good life may help us ; 
but Jesus combines every virtue in himself. John 
iii. 14, 15; xii. 32. 

Q. With what feelings should we look to Jesus ? 

A, With constant reverence, as the complete man- 
ifestation of the truth ; and with devoted love, as 
the giver of true life. John xiv. 6 ; xi. 25, 26. 

Q. What will this reverence lead us to do ? 

A, It will lead us to study his life with the greatest 
care and diligence. 

Q. What great benefit is derived from the study of 
the life of Jesus ? 

A. By the study of his life we learn the meaning 
of his words, and help ourselves to discover the 
truths which he taught. 

Q. Why does the study of the life of Jesus help us 
to understand his words ? 

A. Because he lived out their meaning. He tells 
us to love men as our brothers, and do them all 
the good we ^an, even if they are our enemies. 
When we see him doing nothing for himself 
alone, but blessing all around him with sight and 
health and words of truth, and, at last, dying to 
save them, we see what love to our brother is. 
He tells us .to give ourselves wholly to God, — 
NO. VI. 14 
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mind and heart and strength. When we nee 
how he lived only to do the will of God, we see 
what consecration to God's service implies. 

Q. Can we fully understand the words of Jesus in 
any other way ? 

A. We cannot. He gave the two commandments, 
" to love God," and " to love our brother as our- 
self," in his words. We have been striving in 
our whole iseries of lessons to learn what they 
imply. But he wrote them out in his life and 
actions, and we must look there whenever we do 
not clearly see our duty, or know all that his spirit 
Would lead us to do. John viii. 12. 

Q. How are we to regard the teaching of Jesus in 
his words and life } 

A, We are to look to it as our authority. He is 
the standard of truth and duty for us. When we 
feel sure that we understand what he means, we 
are sure that we have found the truth itself. 

Q. Do we need such an authority ? 

A. We do. Children look up to their parents, and 
place confidence in them. Men look up to those 
who are greater and wiser than themselves, and 
place confidence in them. God wills that we 
should do so. We should be thankful that he has 
given us a perfect standard in the life of Jesus^ 

Q. What danger will be prevented by a constant 
remembrance of this ? 

A, The danger of taking the common actions of 



men, or even the lives of great but imperfect 
men, as our standard. We often measure our 
action by wrong standards, and follow mistaken 
guides. If our ideas of duty are corrupted, our 
life must be corrupted too. Matt. vi. 23. 

Q. How shall we guard ourselves from such mis- 
takes? 

A. We must make the idea that Jesus is our au- 
thority a practical rule of life. We reverence 
Washington. But we must remember to ask how 
his character appears beside the character of 
Jesus. We ought to reverence great and good 
men. But when we read their lives, we must not 
forget the higher life of Jesus, lest we put them 
in his place, and make them our standard instead 
of him. Matt, xxiii. 8, 10. 

Q. Are we to yield to Jesus as an authority, when 
we do not understand the reason of his com- 
mands ? 

A. We feel that our parents know what is right bet* 
ter than we. We obey their commands, and ex- 
pect, when we have lived longer and grown wiser, 
to see the truth as they see it now. Our parents 
may be mistaken ; but Jesus is the unerring 
teacher. True faith in him follows him without 
questioning or fear. 

Q. What may we hope in respect to those words of 
Jesus which we do not now understand ? 

A. Jesus teaches, that, as his life grows in our hearts. 
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we shall be able to see the truth. John xiv. 21, 
23. Then we shall obey his words, not only be- 
cause he gave them to us, but because we feel 
them to be true. 

Q. What other duty do we owe to Jesus, beside rev- 
erence for him as the perfect teacher ? 

A. We are to cultivate the spirit of love towards him. 

Q. What expressions of this feeling do we find in 
the Scriptures ? 

A. In John xiv. 15, Jesus speaks of love to himself 
as a constant sentiment in the hearts of his true 
disciples. Paul speaks of the love of Jesus as 
the ruling feeling m his life. Rom. viii. 35; 
2 Cor. V. 14. His letters are filled with this afiec- 
tionate and profound devotion to Christ 

Q. Why should we love Jesus ? 

A. Because he is the perfect manifestation of God. 
If we love the good with profound devotion, no 
love can be too intense for Jesus. 

Q. What consideration urges this reason upon our 
hearts ? 

A, The remembrance that this spotless purity and 
truth were manifested in labors for us. He lived 
and suffered for our sakes, and for the sake of all 
men. Gratitude for his toils combines with ven- 
eration for his excellence to draw our hearts to 
him. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 

Q. What gives still greater force to this considera- 
tion? 
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A. The toils and sufferings of Jesus were all for 
sinning men. When we feel how often and how 
greatly we sin; and think of Jesus as living and 
dying to save us, pur entire obligation to him ap- 
pears. Rom^ V. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 14, 15. 

Q. How shall we acquire this love to Jesus ? 

A, We leani to love Jesus by learning his character. 
When we study his life, to understand the mean- 
ing of his words, when we think of the way in 
which he met children, and sufferers, and sinners, 
then all his goodness appears before our hearts. 

Q. What will be the result of this ? 

A. We feel that the disciples must have loved Jesus, 
because they were in his presence. When, by 
the study of his life, we also are present with 
him, our love for him must become like theirs. 
Keverence, which constantly looks to him as the 
manifestation of God, brings the deepest love as 
its natural result 



LESSON XXX. 

DtJTT TOWAKDS JESUS. 

Q. What does love towards Jesus prompt us to do ? 
A. To confess him ; to acknowled^ him as our 

teacher and master. 
Q. How can we make this confession ? 
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A, We make it whenever we say to others, that 
Jesus is the authority to which we* look, and the 
standard by which we judge. The child makes 
this confession when he resists temptation and 
says, " This is not right according to the words 
and life of Jesus." If we always appeal to 
Christ's spirit as our rule and law, we make a 
constant confession of his name. 

Q. Is it not natural to make such a confession ? 

A. If the life of Jesus is our law, it is natural to say 
so. When the first disciples believed in Jesus as 
the true teacher, they made immediate confession. 
Acts ii. 38; xix. 18. We always acknowledge 
those whom we really love and reverence, even 
if the acknowledgment brings shame and loss 
to us. 

Q. What particular confession of Jesus is made by 
many of his disciples ? 

A, They are baptized in his name, and celebrate 
his love in the Lord's Supper. 

Q. What is the meaning of this confession ? 

A. It means, that we believe Jesus to be the true 
teacher and Saviour ; and that we avow ourselves 
as disciples in his school, and desire to obey the 
truth which he taught, and to obtain his spirit. If 
he were here^ and we believed in him, we should 
say, '' He can teach us truth ; we will go to him." 
This confession means the same thing. It does 
not imply that we fully understand him now, qf 
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have already gained his spirit, but that we wish 
to make this the purpose of our lives. 

Q. What is the value of this confession ? 

A, It strengthens us to acknowledge our faith in 
truth. When we confess the principles of tem- 
perance or freedom, because we feel them to be 
true, our purposes are confirmed and deepened. 
So when we realize the love of Jesus, and con- 
fess him to be our teacher in the impulse of our 
love, we are strengthened to become his true dis- 
ciples. 

Q. What other result will be produced by the love 
of Jesus ? 

A, We shall desire to become like him. Love 
always desii^i to resemble those whom it cher- 
bhes or worshipSw Love to Jesus expresses itself 
in efibfts to gain his spirit. 

Q. How can we resemble Jesus ? 

A. By endeavoring to act as we think he would act 
if he were in oor place. When we renst a temp- 
tation to falsehood or to injustice, — when we are 
true to right, though others deny it, — when We 
bind up the wounds of others, or relieve their 
wants, — we resemble Jesus. 

Q. Will true love strive to resemble its Master ? 

A. It will. The true disciple holds up the life of 
Jesus as his model, and asks, with increasing 
earnestness, how he can bring his fife into har- 
mony with that. 
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Q. What can such efforts to imitate his example do 
for us ? 

A, When we strive to follow him, we gain his spirit 
When we obey his law of love to others, we 
quicken love in our own hearts. 

Q. Does the perfection of Jesus prevent us from 
imitating him ? . 

A. It does not. We do not expect to equal his 
purity ; but we can draw nearer and nearer to 
him in our lives, as well as in our hearts. We 
cannot do the works which he did, but we can 
perform our daily duties in his spirit. 

Q. Is there any other, way in which love for Jesus 
will imitate him ? 

A, If we truly love others, we unconsciously become 
like them. When we stand in their presence and 
feel the influence of their characters, our hearts 
open to receive their spirit. So when we stand, 
in imagination, in the presence of Jesus, our 
hearts open to pure feelings and desires, which 
strengthen us for the work of life. 

Q. Does not the love of Jesus produce a higher 
effect upon us ? 

A, When love to Jesus looks to him in true faith as 
the giver of life, it receives his life. Christ 
always imparts himself to those who thus believe 
inhim. John xi. 25; xiv. 21. When we thus 
cling to Jesus, he saves usy^ Gal. ii. 20. 

Q. What, then, will the love of Jesus do for us ? 



A. it will not only bring us near to his purity, and 
make us strive to imitate his action, but it will 
create a pure and divine life. Eph. ii. 10 ; Col. 
iii. 3-10. 

Q. What is the sign of this love to Jesus ? 

A, -Obedience to his commandments. John xiv. 23. 

Q. Can we have a true love for Jesus without obe- 
dience ? 

A, We cannot. Obedience to the commemds of 
* others, compliance with their wishes, is a proof 
of love. But the true love of Jesus brings obe- 
dience for a higher reason. "It creates us to 
good works.'' 

Q. What is the power of this love to Jesus ? 

A. We cannot tell it in words. When it binds the 
whole heart to Jesus, it overcomes every thing. 
When the patriot loves his country, nothing can 
make him a traitor. This loving faith in Jesus is 
stronger than the world. Phil. iv. 13; 1 John 
V. 5. 

Q. What proofs of its power are found in the lives 
of good men ? 

A. The constancy of the Apostles, in their labors 
and dangers, reveals its strength. The love of 
Christ constrained them to toil without weariness, 
and enabled them to meet danger without fear. 
The histories of martyrs who died for the witness 
of Jesus manifests the same spirit. In the his- 
tory of the Church, in days of persecution, we 
NO. VI. 15 
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see what the love of Christ can do. Dangeir 
alarmed some ; but love gave firmness to others, 
even to death. 

Q. Can the same spirit be manifested now ? 

A, It is shown in the life of every true disciple. 
Whenever the love of Jesus overcomes our (Self- 
ishness, or gives us strength to yield our dearest 
blessings to the will of God, — when it leads us 
to feel the constant presence of our Heavenly 
Father, as it was felt by Jesus, — we realize its 
power. 

Q. May we think that our love of Jesus would bear 
the trials which came to the first disciples ? 

A. The true love of Jesus must be the same iA 
every heart. Wherever it exista, it gives pow#r 
to conquer. 

Q. What, then, is the sum of our duty to Jesus f 

A, To strive for the spirit of love to him. This 
will make us true disciples in our &ith and our 
obedience. 



LESSON XXXI, 

THE HIGHEST AIM — PERFECTION. 

Q. What model of excellence is held up before us 

in the Bible ^ 
A. The character of Jesus. Some passages ei^in 
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us to be like him. Other passages say, that the 
aim of all Christian effort is to lead men to Christ's 
perfect goodness. 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; Eph. iv. 13, 1^5 ; 
Col i. 28. 

Q. Are there other passages which teach us to seek 
this perfect goodness ,? 

A. 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Eph. v. 1, 2. We are told to 
be meek like Jesus ; to have the same humilitjr 
tiiat was in hini> Phil. ii. 5 ; to clothe ourselves 
in his goodness, Rom, xiii. 14, We are to learn 
to forgive as he forgave. Col. iii. 13. The whole 
New Testament teaches one thing, — that we 
should strive to be pure, as Christ is pure» 1 Pet. 
i. 15. The first disciples kept that aim before 
their minds. Phil. iii. 13, 14. 

Q. What words of Jesus correspond with these 
teachings.? 

Jjk' Matt. V. 48. When he taught his disciples to 
look up to their Father in heaven, and to pray 
for and strive to gain his spirit, he taught them to 
cherish the highest aim. 

Q. What is perfect goodness ? 

4- The entire devotion of the whole mind and 
heart and strength to the will of God. 

Q. If men should give their whole hearts and lives 
to the service of God, how could they be said to 
be perfect as he is perfect ? 

A. God is perfect, both in power and goodness* 
Other beings cannot have perfect jpower ; but 
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they may make the noblest use of the power 
which they possess. One man may have ten 
talents, while another has only one. But though 
one man is greater than the other, both may be 
equal in goodness. Goodness does not refer to 
the amount of our power, but to the use which 
we make of it. 

Q. Do we find any perfect men ? 

A* No. Those men whom we think most truly good 
are always conscious of imperfections. Paul 
called himself the chief of sinners. 1 Tim. i. 15. 
He mourned for the sins which he had formerly 
committed, and he still found sinful feelings in his 
heart. 

Q. Why should this be so ? 

A, When men see what true goodness is, they see 
how far they are below it. When they gain a 
deeper love for it, they mourn with greater sorrow 
over every defect. 

Q. May we hope to gain a perfect goodness ? 

A, This should be our aim ; yet we shall always 
see a greater truth and love before us. When we 
have overcome wrong habits, we must overcome 
wrong thoughts and feelings also. As we increase 
in the love of God, we shall feel an increasing de- 
sire to attain a s'till greater love. 

Q. Do we ever feel that we have made the best use 
of our powers or opportunities ? 

A, When we do most, we always feel that we could 
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,have done a little more. We never satisfy our- 
selves ; and the neglect of past opportunities de- 
prives us of the strength which we might have 
had for our present duty. 

Q. Why should a perfect model be placed before us ? 

A. We need a high standard to inspire high aims 
and earnest efforts. It is good to be tasked to use 
all our strength. Our work and energy will be in 
proportion to the greatness of the end which we 
seek. 

Q. What is one of the chief hindrances to our prog 
ress? 

A. We have low standards, and do not aim at real 
goodness. When we try to improve our temper, 
we attempt to control its violence, rather than 
destroy the passion. We gain an imperfect good- 
ness, because we seek*nothing better. 

Q. Are there any peculiar proofs of this danger ? 

A. When bad men join together in wickedness, 
they have a standard of duty to each other. They 
do not look to a better law ; and they learn to be 
satisfied if they come up to that. The wrong 
actions in the world afiect our ideas of duty. If 
we had no pure standards placed before us, if we 
could not look to a perfect model, our aims might 
become gradually lower, until we should lose the 
idea of real goodness. 

Q. What proofs can we find of the effect of cher- 
ishing the highest aims ? 

A, It has been the impulse to jjreat achievements. 
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Some men have worked y«aF9 upoa a mgje pic- 
ture in the effort to make it perfect. Others have 
devoted days to a single line of poetry. When 
men labor with the desire to produjce % i^uldess 
work, they attain the highest success. 

Q. Why do men advance in their inventions ? 

A. They are never satisfied with w}iat has been 
already done. They are not content with one 
degree of speed in their voyages, but pm^ on to 
a still greater attainment. Where men have no 
such aims, they make no progresi^ Npthipg, ip 
done when the aim is low. 

Q. What will lead to true progress in goodnesa ? 

A, The love of excellence. When that is gained^ we 
look to the highest model, and strive to reach the 
mark before us. If we do not reach the m^grk, 
we shall be pressing on in the way towards it, 

Q; How will the love oi e2:9ellence promote our 
progresa? 

A. We are often contented with a partial meekness, 
or an imperfect love. We do not attempt to per- 
fect any single quality. The love of excellence 
refuses to leave a stain upon the character. 

Q. From what mistake will it save us ? 

A, It will prevent ovr being satisfied with a few 
good traits, or with t^ ^lAgle virtue. We shall not 
be content with the love of God, without the love 
of man ; or with the love of man, without Ae 
love of God. Such partial goodness cannot be 
acceptable to God, Jesus did not commend the 
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young man, when he lacked one thing, though he 
had kept many of the commandments. Mark x. 
20, 21. 

Q. Do not our own hearts teach us to cherish this 
highest aim ? 

A. When we look at the characters of the good, 
we are not satisfied if a single defect remains. 
We admire the goodness which they possess, but 
we wish that it had been complete. We must 
judge ourselves as we judge others. The feeling 
which desires perfection in them was given to lead 
us to make it our constant aim. 

Q. What peculiar expression is used by Paul to 
describe the highest form of excellence ? 

A. Rom. viii. 14, 17. When men truly devote 
themselves to the will of God, they are his chil- 
dren in the- highest sense. They inherit the life 
of their Father in heaven, as children inherit the 
gifts of earthly parents. They are " heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ." 

Q. Is not this the spirit which exists in heaven ? 

A, The idea of heaven is the endless growth of the 
soul in the knowledge of truth and the spirit of 
love. We are to begin that progress here, and to 
continue it there for ever. When the love of ex- 
cellence is in our hearts, we are prepared to enter 
upon the life of heaven. 

THE END. 



